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HORACE MAYHEW. 


NOTHER of the blithe, bright faces that used to 
A assemble round the board on Wednesday even- 
ings, week after week, month after month, during 


many joyous years, 
at the Punch dinner 
at Whitefriars, has 
very recently and 
very suddenly dis- 
appeared. Scarcely 
one of the original 
group remains. It 


jis not Yorick only, 


but Yorick and all 
his companions who 
have vanished. Sur- 
vivors there are 
happily, but they 
are of a younger 
generation. The 
inimitable cartoon- 
ist, Tenniel, still 
wields as vigorously 
as ever the domi- 
nant pencil. The 
formidable baton of 
the Fleet-street 


droll is still grasped | 


by the fittest and 
worthiest successor 
of the thirty years’ 
editor of the Lon- 
don Charivari. 
Otherwise, the “‘ old 
familiar faces’’ there 
have disappeared. 











The enterprising | 
partners, who were | 
the proprietors, pub- | 


lishers, and printers 
of Punch—holding 
their own at the 


board, as such, by | 


tight, although 
neither of them 
artist or man of 
letters—William 
Bradbury, to wit, 
and Frederick 
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|parably the greatest humorist of the age, as one of 
| the greatest humorists in all English literature, Charles 
| Dickens took his place whenever he so pleased at the 
Punch dinner, always welcome whenever he could thus 
gladden by his presence the regular staff of writers 
and draughtsmen—having himself from the outset 








HORACE MAYHEW, 


(From a photograph by Bassano.) 





| what 


elected an 
honorary member 
of that staff by 
acclamation. He 
also has gone from 
our midst—in the 
wake of how many 
other well-remem- 
bered leaders of 
that genial assem- 
blage!—‘“his 
bright, airy 
grace,” as Carlyle 
said of Charles 
Buller, ‘‘ solemn- 
ized by the silence 
of the eternities.” 
Foremost among 
the great Punch 
writers who have 
passed from view 


been 


| was the grotesque 


humorist and ex- 
quisite lyrist who 
wrote on his death- 
bed for its pages 
was almost 
among his lyrics 
his admitted gem, 
“The Song of the 
Shirt.” Thomas 
Hood’s death on 
the 3rd May, 1845, 
while in his forty- 


| seventh year, was 
| followed but a little 


more than nine 
years afterwards 
by that of one more 
variously, if not so 
finely gifted, and 
who passed away 
from the scene of 
his early triumphs 
yet more prema- 


Mullett Evans, have both passed from the scene, toge- | turely. Allusion is here made to the death on the 18th 
celebrated convives. By a wholly | November, 1854, when only thirty-nine, of Professor 
exceptional arrangement that, hardly less as one may | Edward Forbes, philosopher, poet, naturalist, and in 
say, was his due also by right, in his capacity as incom- | his motley rél/e contributor of joyous whims and freaks 


ther with their more 
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of fancy, whenever the humour seized him, to those 
sprightly pages he always delighted in, the pungent 
and pictured pages of the greatest of all comic 
periodicals. A couple of years after this had not 
elapsed when on the 30th August, 1856, at no more 
than forty-five years of age, a notable presence at the 
Punch board abruptly disappeared. It was that of 
Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, then recently seated in the 
chair of justice as one of the metropolitan magistrates, 
but previously better known, apart from his barristerial 
functions, as the archest of arch burlesquers, as the one 
who had, as might be said, deliberately, prepense and 
with malice aforethought, travestied, turn by turn, law 
and grammar, the classic annals of Rome and the 
historic glories of England. Within less than a 
twelvemonth from a Beckett’s death there descended 
the sharpest blow of any that had yet carried dismay 
to the Punch circle—when, on the 8th June, 1857, at 
fifty-four, Douglas Jerrold breathed his last in Kilburn 
Priory. While, with his quill end, he had been writ- 
ing his ‘History of a Feather,” and, still more, 
perhaps, while, with something more penetrant even 
than eaves-dropping he had been reporting verbatim et 
seriatim *“* Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” Punch had 
been achieving the greatest of all its literary successes. 
Among its earliest successes, though in a minor way, 
were those obtained almost on the very morrow of its 
commencement _as a periodical, by Albert Smith, 
through his droll ‘‘ Physiology of London Evening 
Parties.” And, next in turn, within less than three 
years after the lamented death of Jerrold, there passed 
away on the 23rd May, 1860, when only forty-four, that 
glibbest and gayest of laughter-moving monologuists. 
Thackeray was the next who went, and we all 
remember with what appalling suddenness, at fifty-two 
years of age, on the 24th December, 1863, of all good 
nights in the year, on that of Christmas Eve, in the 
calm of his death-sleep, light coming to him out of the 
solitude and the darkness. Another year had not come 
round when, on the 29th October, 1864, prematurely, 
at forty-seven, John Leech, the blithest pencil of all in 
Punch, the delineator of all ranks and classes of his 
fellow-countrymen, the Hogarth of his generation sank 
peacefully, but quite unexpectedly, to his last rest ; 
while the down-stairs rooms of that home of his in 
which he was tranquilly dying, were yet bright with a 
scene his hand had so often and always so lovingly 
depicted, namely that of “A Children’s Party.” Less 
than six years after this, exactly ten years to the very 
day from the death of Albert Smith, the jovial, 
kindly, courteous editor, who had martialled them all 
while winning love and honour to himself the while 
abundantly, followed, on the 23rd May, 1870, in his 
sixty-first year, along the same dark path, the best and 
brightest of his contributors. 

Another, who was assuredly not least, and who was 
certainly almost the very last survivor of the original 
group of those contributors has now, like the majority 
of their number, been lost both abruptly and prema- 
turely to his contemporaries. 

Horace Mayhew, having been born in the latter part 
of 1815, had not completed his fifty-seventh year at the 





time of his unlooked-for death, on the 3oth of April, 
1872, when he suddenly sank through the rupture of a 
blood-vessel. He was one of the youngest of what 
might almost be spoken of as a literary firm—a fra- 
ternal band of writers known for years past far and 
wide among English readers as the Brothers Mayhew, 
Literary brothers at heart there have been, of course, 
in the history of letters, as, for example, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, or as, again, in our own day, across the 
Channel, MM. Erckmann and Chatrian. A generation 
ago there was the instance even of a couple of brothers 
in blood as well as in sympathy, James and Horace 
Smith, they harmomiously producing together that 
delightful and still, in its way, incomparable series of 
travesties known the world over as “ Rejected Ad- 
dresses.” What is altogether exceptional and quite 
distinctive in the instance of the Brothers Mayhew is 
this—that numbering as many as seven in all, there 
have been five out of the seven who have won for them- 
selves a distinct literary reputation. What is also 
especially remarkable about them is the cordiality with 
which they have worked together, as the French have 
it, in collaboration. Whatever fraternal reciprocity 
there has been among them, moreover, has in no way 
at all resembled that of the political brethren derisively 
alluded to in Canning’s quotation— 
“Cheer him when he hobbles vilely, 
Brother Bragge and Brother Hiley! 

Cheer him when his audience flag, 

Brother Hiley—Brother Bragge!” 
Writing about any one of these five brothers Mayhew 
known to modern light literature, one is constrained 
more or less inevitably to write of them all. Their 
lines of life are so plaited, and interlaced, and inter- 
mingled ; the specimens of the workmanship produced 
by their cunning hands a.e so curiously dovetailed 
together by one or another. Frequently it is almost 
impossible to award the recompense belonging to each, 
whether of praise or of blame, in due proportion. As 
in the fluctuating colours of shot-silk, the tissue fabri- 
cated by two among them may owe a hue to either— 
ruby and silver or purp‘'e and green being so inextrica- 
bly interwoven that it is simply idle to dream of their 
being with anything like nicety discriminated. 

The Brothers Mayhew, with five out of the seven of 
whom we have thus unavoidably to do, more or less, 
even when, as at present, proposing to write only of 
one, were the sons of a London solicitor in large prac- 
tice, whose ambition apparently it was that they should 
in after life, or, at any rate, the majority of them, 
devote themselves to his profession. If such were 
really his cherished aspiration, five of the home-group 
were certainly doomed their “ father’s hopes to cross,” 
and “penned a stanza” riot unfrequently when they 
should have been engrossing. For the sake of clear- 
ness and simplicity it may be as well here to mention 
at once the names of the five brothers who thus, sooner 
or later, gave themselves up to literature. Thomas 


Mayhew, born in 1810, distinguished himself betimes, 
if not by emulating the Brothers William and Robert 
Chambers by catering to the literary appetites of the 
humbler classes, at any rate by assuming a position in 
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Bent 
upon supplying the unenfranchised working people 
with a political organ of their own, he started, in the 
midst of the Reform excitement, a popular and, of 
course, a Radical newspaper, entitled, The Poor Man's 
Guardian. Anxious to provide the toiling multitude 
with a luxury otherwise beyond their reach, he started, 
at a very considerable outlay, what was called ‘‘ The 
National Library,” a series of little volumes, each pur- 
chaseable for one penny. The Guardian it was vainly 
thought for awhile that the Government might have 
suppressed. The “ Library,” after a large amount of 
capital had been expended, was finally brought to a 
close as simply unremunerative. 

The second of these five literary sons of the London 
solicitor is among them all the most original, the most 
discursive, and the most celebrated. Henry Mayhew, 
born in London on the 25th November, 1812, has 
begun many things and has fairly completed but a very 
few. Those he has himself but partially carried out 
have often proved eminently successful. Those he has 
done little more than suggest, leaving the full realisa- 
tion of his plans to be accomplished by others, have, 
through their brilliant triumph, in the end justified the 
plans sketched out by him in their original projection. 
Conspicuous among the works left incomplete at the 
very outset may be said to have been that of his own 
education. Entered as a student at Westminster 
School, twice he ran away from it, upon the second 
occasion being despatched on board a ship of war upon 
a voyage to Calcutta. Returned from this boyish ex- 
cursion to the opposite shores of the eastern hemis- 
phere, he was then articled to his father for three 
years, on the completion of which period he passed a 
brief interval in Wales, where he was engaged in 
mining operations. His literary career commenced in 
earnest almost immediately upon his return to the 
metropolis. Its so beginning had a notable influence 
upon the future course pursued by his three younger 
brothers—Edward, born in 1813; Horace, the especial 
subject of this paper, and the date of whose birth we 
have already particularised; and the youngest of all 
this literary firm, as we have previously called it, of the 
Brothers Mayhew, that is to say, Augustus. The 
speciality of Henry, as we have implied, it would be 
difficult to define. His most remarkable work is doubt- 
less his veritable cyclopedia, as he periphrastically 
terms it himself, in his sub-title of ‘‘the Condition and 
Earnings of those that will work, those that cannot 
work, and those that will not work,” better known 
under its simpler heading of ‘‘ London Labour and the 
London Poor.” His greatest achievement in another 
sense is recognisable in the fact that he, more distinctly 
than anyone else who could be named, was the main 
Suggestor, projector, and originator of Punch, or the 
London Charivari. In starting it, upon Saturday, the 
13th September, 1841, he collected together around 
him a goodly band of contributors, amongst whom was 
the late Sterling Coyne, dead some little time since, 
like so many other of the Punchites. For a very brief 





interval only, however, Henry Mayhew was the editor 
of Punch. Whatever his motive may have been, he 
withdrew at an early date from all further connection 
with the enterprise, the editorial chair being yielded 
up to Mark Lemon, and the copyright passing into the 
hands of the Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, .of White- 
friars. Immediately on the publication of the first 
three-penny almanac, the venture began to flourish. 
Henry, if after starting Punch he had closed the door 
in some way perversely against himself, had raised up 
a conspicuous platform for many of his literary con- 
fréres, and, not the least notably amongst these, for his 
younger brother, Horace, as will be afterwards clearly 
enough indicated. 

If there is an obvious difficulty in naming the speci- 
ality of the most eminent of the Brothers Mayhew, and 
this by reason of his exceeding versatility or discursive- 
ness, there can be none whatever in specifying that by 
which the next of his brothers is distinguished. Ed- 
ward Mayhew, although, like the majority of this fra- 
ternity, he has contributed several lively farces to the 
stage, is mainly distinguished as an author and as a 
journalist by the reputation he has won as a sporting 
writer, by his able disquisitions on the management 
of horses, and, among other products of his skill in this 
way, by his masterly revision, in 1854, of Blaine’s 
standard treatise on the Veterinary Art. 

With Horace Mayhew and with Augustus Mayhew 
the eminently popular reputation of their elder brother, 
Henry, is more intimately associated. Those three, in 
effect, so far as the general significance attached to the 
phrase is concerned, constitute what is meant by the 
Brothers Mayhew. In many ways the example set by 
Henry Mayhew, when once he had formally adopted 
literature as his profession, appears to have excited the 
emulation of his younger brothers, Horace and 
Augustus. Like him, each in turn wrote farces for the 
stage, tales for the magazines, articles for the news- 
papers. Immediately, or almost immediately, upon 
Henry Mayhew’s return to the metropolis from Wales, 
at the close of his mining engagement, he had, in asso- 
ciation with his old schoolfellow at Westminster, 
Gilbert Abbott 4 Beckett, undertaken, as co-proprietor, 
the management of the Queen’s Theatre. There, with 
a really exceptional success, seeing that it was obtained 
through so graphic an afterpiece, or interlude, the 
future graphic delineator of the whole swarm of 
London cadgers, tramps, and gaberlunzies, first 
attracted public notice by bringing out his now well- 
known farce of The Wandering Minstrel. Miscel- 
laneous papers of various kinds were contributed by 
him at every available opportunity to one or another of 
the daily, or weekly, or monthly periodicals. Accord- 
ing to the chance requirement of the moment, he 
dashed off a political article for the leading columns of 
one of the public journals, or a story, complete in a few 
chapters, for one of the lighter magazines. His work 
as a free lance of the press was as discursive as it was 
intermittent. And in all this, in due time he was 
imitated, as blithely and merrily as though they had 
been in pursuit of him in one of their old boyish games 
of follow-the-leader, by Horace and Augustus. In one 
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direction only the elder brother of the three may be 
said to have had it all to himself throughout, namely, 
in those more serious and more laborious investigations 
of his in regard to the actual condition of the lower 
strata of the toiling, and idling, and criminal popula- 
tion of the metropolis, inquiries which were first under- 
taken by Henry Mayhew in connection with the Morn- 
ing Chronicle in his capacity as a sort of Social Com- 
missioner Extraordinary. Out of his letters in that 
newspaper there grew up, between 1849 and 1851, the 
four remarkable volumes of his ‘‘ London Labour and 
the London Poor.” Subsequently, five years later, in 
1856, he began a yet more comprehensive work of a 
similar character, entitled, ‘‘ The Great World of Lon- 
don,” a colossal scheme now only to be judged in its 
due proportions inferentially or by pure conjecture ex 
pede Herculem, For of the whole gigantic enterprise no 
more has ever been published than the programme and 
the very commencement. It was with the airier, 
sprightlier labours of Henry Mayhew, as a farce-writer, 
and as a magazine contributor, as a persifleur, and asa 
feuilletoniste, that his two younger brothers really and 
heartily sympathised. There they went with him, as 
the phrase is—doing so not only con amore e con spirito, 
but, time and again, now one, now the other, literally. 
For, repeatedly, as already remarked, they wrote with 
him as collaborateurs. Single-handed, Henry Mayhew 
wrote, among other books for boys, his popular life of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, under the title of ‘‘ The Wonders 
of Science,” and his charming biography of James 
Fergusson, under that of ‘‘ The Peasant Boy Philoso- 
pher,” just in the same way as he produced, unaided, 
his record of ‘‘ The Boyhood of Luther,” and his work 
on “‘The Mormons, or the Latter-Day Saints.” But 
a whole series of fairy tales and fictitious narratives of 
a facetious character ran through the press, not as 
from this one or as from that one in particular, but as 
the joint produce of the wit and fancy of the Brothers 
Mayhew. In “ The Greatest Plague of Life” they 
recounted most humorously the adventures of a lady in 
search of a servant; while in the comical ‘‘ Adventures 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys” they incidentally depicted 
the whirl of bustle and excitement attendant on the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. One while they described 
“The Tricks of Trade,” and another ‘‘ The Magic of 
Kindness.” Here they amused their readers with their 
droll delineation of ‘‘ The Image of his Father,” or 
here, again, by whimsically depicting ‘‘ Whom to 
Marry and How to Get Married.” Once it happened 
that Henry Mayhew began thus in fraternal association 
a serial story of a more distinctly original character 
than the others, called ‘“ Paved with Gold,”—the 
work was completed, however, exclusively by Augustus. 
There were other volumes, moreover, that were the 
productions, from the first page to the last, solely and 
wholly of these two younger brothers, Horace and 
Augustus. To the last mentioned, for example, and to 
him alone, his numerous readers were indebted for 
“The Prettiest Girl in Bloomsbury.” It is, however, 
with the half-dozen hilarious effusions of Horace 
Mayhew, when at his best, and when writing quite 
independently, that we have to do in this brief memorial 





reminiscence. He never undertook to produce anything 
whatever of a pretentious character. His pen moved just 
as any light-hearted boon companion’s lips might in 
uttering a jeu d’esprit or in telling an anecdote—just as 
freely, that is, and as unpremeditatedly. According to 
the gay impulse of the moment, he jotted down his inno- 
cent conceits and blithe imaginings. As one of the 
minor contributors to the great comic journal, started 
by his brother Henry, he was from a very early date in 
its history simply invaluable. Horace Mayhew’s prin- 
cipal title to remembrance, indeed, is—as a Punchite. 
For thirty years together no welcomer, no comelier 
presence graced the board, on Wednesday evenings, 
presided over first of all by Mark Lemon, and latterly 
by Shirley Brooks, under the shadow of St. Bride’s, 
than that of Horace Mayhew — familiarly known 
among his intimates by the loving sobriquet of ‘‘ Ponny 
Mayhew.” Scattered up and down the pages of the 
goodly array of volumes that during all those years 
had been growing up into a library of written and 
pictorial humour are the best runnings from the wine- 
press of his wit among others. One of these days it 
might be as well—it would certainly be very delightful 
—to have identified for us—if only by MS. initials 
authoritatively affixed to one of the files of Punch, say, 
to that in the British Museum Library—each indi- 
vidual contribution in the London Charivari. Then 
might it be known for the first time to whom it was we 
were indebted for this or that famous morsel of 
comicality : as, for example, for Punch’s ‘‘ Monosyllabic 
Advice to Persons about to Marry ”—‘*‘ Don’t.” When- 
ever such identification of the anonymous quips and 
cranks strewn broadcast over the laughter-moving 


pages of Punbh came to view, it would then be recog- © 


nisable for the first time how largely that periodical, 
particularly some few years ago was indebted, amongst 
a throng of more renowned contemporaries, to Horace 
Mayhew’s riant imagination. 

Meanwhile, there are published drolleries of his that 
already enable us to judge of him as he was, drol- 
leries he himself on his title-pages has acknowleged. 
Curiously enough, so far as it can be judged of in book 
form, his industry would seem to have concentrated 
itself or to have exhausted itself within a very brief 
interval. The revolutionary year, 1848, is the date 
affixed to four of his title-pages. Two other produc- 
tions of his were published in 1849. Another appeared 
in 1850; while the last book of which he was the 
author was issued from the press in 1853. Three of 
these publications were announced simply as under his 
editorship. These were three of the famous annuals 
so long produced at the turn of the year by George 
Cruikshank, under the title of the Comic Almanack. 
That protracted series was brought to a close at last 
by the formidable rivalry of Punch’s Almanack. The 
competition excited by the latter was formidable mainly 
for this reason—that whereas the Comic Almanack had 
been sold freely at half-a-crown, Punch’s Almanack was 
sold yet more freely at threepence. Previously enjoy- 
ing a monopoly, and therefore hitherto readily com- 
manding its own price, the Comic had to meet its 
competitor, Punch, by an abatement at once of the 
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charge demanded from its purchasers. It was reduced 
to a shilling, was modified in size, and appeared in 
1848, not as, until then, edited by Rigdum Fumidos, 
but as edited by Horace Mayhew. This miniature 
issue of the Comic Almanack may be recalled to the 
recollection of some among our readers on our men- 
tioning the nature of George Cruikshank’s frontispiece. 
In it a foreigner, not simply ‘‘ bearded like the pard,” 
but, like a lion in full mane, is represented as entering 
a barber’s shop with the inquiry— 

“You shave a for a penny?” 

*“ Ye—e—e—e—e— es, sir!” 

“Very well den, you shave a me!” 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack for the following year, 
1849, was also edited by Horace Mayhew—the publi- 
cation this time leading off, as of old, with a folding 
frontispiece—one in which George’s inimitable etching 
needle delineated with poignant ridicule the “ Pre- 
paratory School for Fast Men.” Another Comic Alma- 
nack, that for 1850, the third and last produced under 
Horace Mayhew’s editorship, was slightly enlarged in 
size, and besides this, had its frontispiece brilliantly 
coloured. ‘‘As it ought to be,” was the title of this 
radiantly humorous plate, ‘‘or the Ladies trying a 
Contemptible Scoundrel for a Breach of Promise.” A 
year or two after this Cruikshank’s long popular annual 
ceased to make its appearance—its protracted career 
being closed solely by reason, hardly, it can be said, of 
the superior attractions, but of the superior cheapness of 
Punch’s threepenny almanack. Throughout the whole 
existence of the Comic it was never sprightlier than 
during the three years in which Horace Mayhew held 
the editorship. Besides superintending the production 
of the first of these shilling almanacks, Horace 
Mayhew in 1848 brought out three other pleasantly 
effervescent little volumes brim-full of drollery, and 
that even a curmudgeon could hardly turn over without 
a sense of exhilaration. They were all three plen- 
tifully illustrated by the comic pencil of H. G. Hine. 
“ Change for a Shilling” was the title of one of these 
amusing volumettes. The greatest change of all was 
whimsically represented on the frontispiece as that 
effected by a recruiting sergeant, wearing as a sort of 
breast-plate his magic shilling—on one side of him the 
raw material (a country bumpkin), on the other, the 
cooked (a private soldier)—bumpkin and soldier being 
put through their facings in front of a tavern, the sign 
of which is ‘‘ The Green Man.” About the best things 
in the volume are the ‘‘ Confessions of an Old Picture,” 
transformed all in vain, again, and yet again, by the 
artist, in the hopes of luring a purchaser; the 
“Sermons in Stones,” illustrated by a succession of 
the most fantastic gurgoyles; and a delightfully 
grave-faced account of “‘A Day’s Journey through 
London in Search of a Policeman.” The two com- 
panion volumes already referred to as having been 
published in 1848, but not yet specified, are, every- 
thing considered, perhaps the most happily conceived 
and executed of Horace Mayhew’s few and light, but 
sprightly and innocent effusions. They were the most 
successful of all his serial contributions to Punch. 
Having run their course anonymously in the pages of 





that publication, they were published separately by Mr. 
Bogue, of Fleet Street, Punch’s vis-a-vis, with the 
author’s name upon the title-page. ‘“‘ Model Men” 
was the title of one, ‘‘ Model Women and Children” 
that of its sequel or companion. Although each was 
a little sexodecimo, one hundred pages—the former 
extending only to eighty-eight, the latter to no more 
than ninety—they were choke full of merry conceits, 
evidencing on the writer’s part, moreover, a keen, but 
not ungenial view of human nature. Modelled by 
Horace Mayhew, sculptured by H. G. Hine, were all 
these men, women, and children. Especially note- 
worthy among the last mentioned were the ‘‘ Model 
Baby and the Model Tiger,” the ‘‘ Spoilt Boy and the 
Genius ’—a sort of intermingling of the enfant terrible 
and the infant phenomenon. Among the ‘“ Model 
Women” certainly not the least amusing were those 
descriptive of the mother-in-law and the monthly 
nurse, the lodging-housekeeper and the maid of all 
work. The earlier of the two serial publications, how- 
ever, perhaps altogether embraced within it the author’s 
most facile and facetious delineations. Albert Smith 
never hit off the ‘‘Fast Man” more graphically. 

Gilbert 4 Beckett never poked fun more vivaciously at 
** Policeman ” and at “ Magistrate.” The master hand 
of Boz alone has more vividly sketched the Beadle and 
the Omnibus Conductor. 

It was in the following year, 1849, that ‘‘ Gavarni in 
London ” made its appearance. And as the thirteenth 
paper in that collection (pp. 61-64) Horace Mayhew 
contributed the letterpress description accompanying 
‘“‘A Plate of Heads.” As affording a glimpse, or 
rather (remembering the subject), we will say a relish 
of his manner, we may take a sentence from this 
almost at haphazard. Referring to his theme, which 
is of course all human, he remarks: ‘‘ There are un- 
doubtedly calves’ heads and sheep’s heads—heads of 
which game can be made in a moment, and heads of 
fish, so exceedingly queer that they scarcely come 
under any head at all.” In a similar mood he 
pleasantly gainsays what has been remarked before 
now by cooks and philosophers—Soyer and Bacon to 
wit,—their dictum that the first requisite for enjoying a 
head is the accompaniment or garniture of brains, 
asking in irresistible enforcement of his argument, 
‘‘ Who is it that generally sets the table in a roar ?— 
but the Block-Head!” During the same year, 1849, 
Horace Mayhew contributed his quota of fun to two 
intensely comic publications. One of these was 
grotesque in the extreme—the other exquisitely, or as 
we have more aptly called it elsewhere, excruciatingly 
ludicrous. The former was “Guy Faux. A Squib, 
manufactured by Horace Mayhew and Percy Cruik- 
shank—Pupils of Guys.” The latter was “ The 
Toothache. Imagined by Horace Mayhew, and 
Realised by George Cruikshank.” Each was a folding 
plate—the letterpress on every “ fold” of which was 
eminently suggestive of comicality to the artist and 
provocative of laughter from the spectator. ‘‘ The 
Toothache” was—what farces are called on the 
Adelphi playbills—a screamer! It was a marvellous 
illustration of the crescendo—piling up the agony into a 
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very chimborazo of ridiculousness. Forty-three fold- 
ings of the plate, each smoothing away a wrinkle from 
the brow of care more effectually than the spirited 
drops sung of in Moore’s Bacchanalian, reveal in a 
wonderfully comic manner the long series of insufferably 
ludicrous incidents resulting from ‘‘ The Toothache.” 
In 1, it ‘“‘ wakes you up at night;” in 2, “you try a 
gentle remedy,” sitting up in bed smoking a cigar and 
enjoying a glass of brandy-and-water ; in 3, ‘‘ you try 
a violent remedy,” endeavouring to master the Parlia- 
mentary debates, one inflamed eye just visible over 
the broadsheet of the newspaper. No 5 shows you 
your face as it appeared in the looking-glass next 
morning—One Cheek! No. 6 reveals how your ser- 
vant (with a broad grin on her face) is taken aback on 
bringing in your breakfast! No. 7, how the artist 
coming to paint your portrait is aghast. No. 8 shows 
how your boot-maker, calling for something on ac- 
count, receives it—in a hail-storm of shoes and slippers. 
No. 9 depicts your sallying forth to the neighbouring 
chemist’s for a nostrum, your face tied up in a red-and- 
yellow handkerchief like a pudding, a street boy calling 
after you derisively, ‘‘Oh! there’s a swell.” Without 
pursuing this freak of fancy, too truly founded on fact, 
through all its windings and vagaries, it may be suffi- 
cient here to add that when the crisis has at last been 
arrived at, and the victim is actually ensconced in the 
operating chair, there is revealed to us, in regard to the 
operation itself, “‘The First Quarter of an Hour!” 
followed by the “Second,” the ‘ Third,” and the 
‘‘Fourth”’—the whole time, nevertheless, when all is 
over, proving to have been less than one minute. The 
notion of this panorama of fun is aptly illustrative of the 
intensely comic suggestiveness of Horace Mayhew’s 
humorous imaginings. One other publication of his 
alone remains now to be particularised. Like its pre- 
decessors, it was remarkable for what has been called 
the soul of wit—brevity. It extended to no’ more than 
IIg pages, appeared in 1853, was illustrated by Phiz, 
and was published by Ingram, Cooke, and Co. 
** Letters left at the Pastrycook’s”’ was the title of it, 
“‘ being the clandestine correspondence of Kitty Clover 
at school and her ‘dear, dear friend’ in town ”—the 
_Said dear friend being Eleanor, commonly called in the 
correspondence, Nelly. The letters number eighteen 
in all, to say nothing of countless postscripts. The 
whole is deprecatingly described by Horace Mayhew, 
who affects to be no more than the editor of the little 
book, as having been miraculously rescued from the 
butter-shop. It speaks eloquently for the gentle nature 
and the innocent heart of the brilliant London man of 
letters and club-room wit, that the whole of this 
imaginary correspondence, without once degenerating 
into mawkishness or frivolity, reads, for all the world, 
literally, as if it were precisely what it assumes to be 
—the graceful prattling confidences of a brightly ob- 
servant, affectionate, unsophisticated schoolgirl. All 
too soon for the numerous friends by whom he was 
cordially appreciated, Horace Mayhew, one of the 
youngest of the popular brotherhood, passed away 
rather suddenly, through the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
on the 3oth April, 1872, at his residence, 33, Addison- 
gardens South, in the old court suburb of Kensington. 








ARCHAZZOLOGICAL PROGRESS. 





‘* What comparative Antatomy is to the study of Medicine, that 
Archeology is to the study of History."—Dran STANLEY. 


\ \ J] HAT is Archeology ? It has been well described 

in the above sentence, and also as history in 
detati,* for, as Lord Lytton said in his eloquent address 
before the British Association, at St. Albans, in 1869, 
** Without its aid history could as little represent the 
particular time it endeavoured to recall as the drawing 
of a skeleton would represent the features and the 
form by which the individual human being was recog- 
nised while in life. It was to the skeleton of a former 
age that archeology restored the flesh, and the sinews, 
and the lineaments that distinguished it from the count- 
less centuries of which it was a link, clothed it in the 
very garments that it wore, and rebuilt the very home 
in which it dwelt.” 

The monkish chroniclers as far back as the 12th 
century began to take note of the situation of English 
megalithic and other monuments. But the first to 
introduce the intelligent study of such remains was 
John Leland, born about the end of the reign of 
Henry VII., chaplain, librarian, and antiquary to 
Henry VIII. He made vast collections for a work on the 
history and antiquities of England and Wales, but died 
without completing it in 1552. A year before Leland 
died, the “‘nourrice of antiquity,” William Camden, 
was born. The office of Clarencieux, King-at-Arms, 
was admirably suited to him, affording plenty of leisure 
for the prosecution of those investigations to be turned 
to such good account in the “ Britannia” and such 
works. Dying in 1623, he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. John Stow was contemporary with Camden, 
but did not, like him, obtain a lucrative post. A year 
before he died he was in such circumstances that he 
was glad to avail himself of letters patent from James I. 
“to beg his bread.” Dr. Gale (1636-1702) and the 
enthusiastic Hearne (1678-1735) followed, then we 
have the credulous, though learned, William Stukeley. 
He it was who introduced the pretended work of 
Richard of Cirencester, “‘ De Situ Britannia,” a copy 
of the supposed original, being palmed off upon him 
by Bertram, a Copenhagen Professor. The forgery 
was well exposed by Mr. B. B. Woodward, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1866. Having thus briefly 
mentioned the early English antiquaries, we may as 
well add a few words on the Society of Antiquaries. 

Archbishop Parker and Sir Robert Cotton in 1572 
founded each a society, but this was dissolved by 
James I. in 1604. The present society was founded in 
1707, reconstructed 1717, incorporated by Royal 
Charter 1751, and took up its quarters at Somerset 
House twenty-nine years after. Its valuable publi- 





* Mr. Goldwin Smith has said, ‘“ The buildings of every nation are 
an important part of its history, but a part that has been neglected by 
all historians, because the historians themselves have been entirely 
ignorant of the subject.” 
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cation, ‘‘ The Archeologia” dates from 1770. Its 
“Vetusta Monumenta” is also an important work. 


Archeology made little progress in England during 
the 18th, or first forty years of the 19th century. 
Interesting monuments perished from neglect, and new 
discoveries remained unchronicled. Long before our 
antiquaries roused themselves from their apathy 
French archeologists were in the field. M. de 
Caumont commenced his valuable Cours d’antiquités 
monumentales in 1830, followed by his Bulletin Archeolo- 
gique. In that year a sum of money was allowed by 
Government for the conservation of public monuments, 
which has been continued ever since. ‘This sum, 
supplemented by the grants of the Société pour la Con- 
servation des Monuments, has saved many an interesting 
relic of antiquity from destruction. It seems only 
recently to have dawned upon our Government that 
there was urgent need for something to be done to 
preserve our historical relics, for the Commissioner of 
Works in February, 1869, requested the Society of 
Antiquaries to prepare a list of historical tombs or 
monuments. 


Denmark in this respect has been a pattern to other 
countries, and her primeval antiquities are admirably 
preserved. Professor Thornsen in 1836 propounded 
his famous theory of the classification of pre-historic 
times into stone, bronze, and iron ages, the subject of 
so much controversy since. Holland also has not been 
behindhand in the conservation of her monuments. 


There can, we think, be no doubt that the study, or 
rather pursuit, of archeology is very popular at the 
present time. This popularity is comparatively recent, 
all the Archeological Associations, with the exception 
of the Society of Antiquaries, having been founded within 
the last thirty years. It is greatly owing to the establish- 
ment of the British Archeological Association and the 
Archeological Institute, that so much interest is taken 
in the matter, each holding a congress annually in 
some part of England. The former, was founded in 
1844, but in consequence of unseemly disputes at the 
earlier meetings, some members separated and estab- 
lished the latter. There is plenty of room for the two 
societies, though one cannot but regret the causes 
which led to the separation. In fact, the good ship 
“Archeological Revival” was nearly wrecked on the 
sands of disputation and disagreement before she had 
barely set out on her voyage. 

In order to show the interesting fields of inquiry 
which open out before such societies, we quote the 
following from the admirable address of Mr. E. A. 
Freeman to the historical section of the Archeological 
Institute at Cardiff last year:—‘‘In the seven-and- 
twenty years which have passed since our society first 
came into being we have indeed visited famous cities 
and trod on ground hallowed by the deeds of famous 
men. We had our birth in the land which witnessed 
the birth of the English realm and the English Church ; 
we started on our path from that illustrious corner of 
our island which was the first prize alike of Cesar, of 
Hengist, and of Augustine ; we drew our first corporate 
breath in the old metropolis of Canterbury, beneath the 





walls of the Mother Church of England. Since then, 
year after year, we have gone from city to city, spying 
out the minsters, and castles, and fields of battle where 
the history of England has been wrought. From the 
old minster and the Royal Hall of Winchester, the 
home alike of Alfred and of William, we have looked 
up to the hills hallowed to English hearts as the scene 
of the martyrdom of Waltheof. From the awful ruins 
of Glastonbury, the common sanctuary of contending 
races, the one tie which binds the church of the con- 
queror to the church of the conquered, we have looked 
up from beside the rifled graves of Arthur and the Ead- 
munds to the prouder Tor of the Archangel, hallowed 
wherever truth and right are held in honour as the 
scene of the martyrdom of Whiting. As at Winchester 
and at Glastonbury, so also at Waltham, and Crow- 
land, and Evesham, we have mused over the spots 
where the dust of the noblest heroes of England has been 
scattered to the winds at the bidding of the destroyer. 
We have stood on the hill of the elder Salisbury, within 
the mighty ditches which have formed the bulwarks of 
sO many successive races, and we have looked on the 
plain where Cymric overthrew the Briton, where Wil- 
liam mustered his host after the overthrow of England, 
and where now the most graceful of West-Saxon min- 
sters covers the ground which was once the chosen 
meeting-place alike of armies and of councils. At 
Silchester, at Wroxeter, at either Dorchester, we have 
traced the works alike of the Briton and the Roman, 
and we have seen the relics which bear witness to the 
wasting havoc wrought by Englishmen in the days of 
their first conquests. At Warwick we have looked on 
the mound of Ethelfled; at London, and Rochester, 
and Newcastle, and Norwich we have looked on the 
mighty towers reared by the Conqueror, his com- 
panions, and his successors. At Oxford and Cambridge 
we have seen how our ancient universities seem but 
institutions of yesterday within the walls of boroughs 
which had played their part in English history before 
a single scholar had come to learn Christian theology 
at the feet of Puleyn, or to hear Vacarius expound the 
mighty volume of the Imperial Law.”* | We think 
that the popularity to which we have alluded is the 
great danger of these associations. The congresses 
are attended by the local people, with a good 
sprinkling of young ladies and curates, and though 
we must admire the enthusiasm shown and trouble 
taken by the officers of the societies, one cannot but 
regret that so few first-rate men should come from 
London or the large towns. One of the greatest ar- 
cheologists in England once told us that the congresses 
were all very well as pleasant excursions, but that the 
amount of scientific instruction gained from them was 
very small indeed. We fear there is a good deal of 
truth in the rather severe article in the Saturday Review, 
August 19, 1871, entitled “ Archzologists at Play.” 
After speaking of the way the meeting is got up, the 
writer says :—‘‘It is not easy for the uninitiated to 
guess how dukes and marquises are to contribute to the 
study of archeology ; what gradually breaks on one is 








*“ Archeological Journal,” September, 1871; 177. 
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the discovery how necessary dukes and marquises are 
to the entertainment of archeologists. The real busi- 
ness of the meeting so solemnly ‘inaugurated’ by 
prelates and lords-lieutenant is found to be junketing. 
A few benighted antiquaries read their papers, but, 
after a morning or two, nobody takes much notice of 
the ‘sections.’ The secretaries cut short impertinent 
discussions by their announcement of the excursion. 
The streets are crowded with drags, flys, and every 
conveyance the town can supply, and the gay train 
files along the roads, ostensibly to some minster or 
‘tump,’ but really to the nearest squire’s hall. There 
is a hurried run over the ruins, and a very leisurely 
feed at the squire’s expense, a charming drive home, 
and another dinner at the cost of the Corporation. 
The next day brings its visit to the cathedral, and a 
flutter of delight at the well-arranged battle royal be- 
tween the local architect and the architectural critic 
from London. The battle royal closes in excellent 
time for luncheon at the Deanery, for a stroll in the 
bishop’s gardens, and for a conversazione at night. 
Another morning brings its outing to the Abbey ruin, 
and the al-fresco pic-nic which has been provided by 
the noble president.” These statements are amply 
borne out by the facts the writer gives of the visit of 
the Institute to Cardiff last year. ‘‘ The monuments 
in the cathedral,” he says, were left without notice, 
that the party might be in time for an early tea and 
dinner with the president. The excursion into the 
neighbourhood left such well-known objects of interest 
as St. Woolos, Castell Céch, and St. Fagan’s un- 
touched, while the local antiquities of Llandaff and 
Cardiff received no notice whatever. The excursion to 
Llantwet, St. Donat, and Ewenny was more fortunate 
in the presence and explanations of Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
Clark, and Mr. Parker, but at Caldecott the visitors 
found themselves without any kind of guide or explana- 
tion of the building, till some thoughtful person pro- 
duced a ‘ Murray’ from his pocket and read an account 
of the place from that not very recondite work. At 
Chepstow and at Tintern there was the same complete 
absence of archeological information; no member of 
the Institute condescended to explain either history or 
architecture, and the visitors discussed in perfect free- 
dom whether the castle was of this or that century, 
and the abbey Cistercian or Benedictine. ... . If one 
tithe of the trouble was bestowed on such purely 
scientific objects as is bestowed at present on the pro- 
vision and organisation of the junketings, the arche- 
ological result of these meetings would be very different 
from such results as we haye seen at Cardiff.” Turn- 
ing to the Times account of the Weymouth congress of 
the British Archzological Association, we find the 
writer says :—‘‘ Looking back through the whole of 
the programme of the six days’ congress, it does not 
appear that the offers of hospitality customary on such 
visits on the part of the local authorities or county 
magnates have been made.” Perhaps this was an ad- 
vantage as far as archeology was concerned. 

Great progress has certainly been made in arche- 
ology during the last thirty years, for county societies, 
with capital museums in the chief towns have been 





established. It is at the same time apparent that 
much remains to be done in more effectually preserving 
our historical monuments, and in making archeological 
congresses and meetings not mere pleasant excursions, 
but vehicles for sound archeological teaching. 


SS 


THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 





HE Museum of natural and artistic rarities called 
‘*Tradescant’s Ark,” in South Lambeth, was 

the nucleus of the celebrated Ashmolean collection. 
The Tradescants (father and son) had unusual facilities 
in the 17th century for the collection of curiosities, and 
their museum was the first of its kind established in 
this country. John Tradescant, the elder, is believed 
to have been born in Holland. He accompanied the 
fleet sent against the Algerines in 1620, and collected 
rare plants in Barbary and other places in the Mediter- 
ranean. He was gardener in Succession to Robert 
Earl of Salisbury (Lord Treasurer), Lord Walton, at 
Canterbury, and the Duke of Buckingham. His 
father had been gardener to Queen Elizabeth, accord- 
ing to Walton’s ‘“‘ Complete Angler.” In 1629, 
Charles I. employed him in that capacity, and he 
died in 1638. His son John went to Virginia, and 
brought many plants home. The Tradescants did a 
good deal for English horticulture at a time when that 
science was at rather a low ebb in this country. The 
name ‘ Tradescant’s Spiderwort and Tradescant’s 
Aster” still known among gardeners are so called 
because introduced by these men. A description of the 
“Ark” was published in 1656, and was entitled 
‘‘ Museum Tradescantianum ; or, a Collection of Rari- 
ties preserved at South Lambeth.” This was, of 
course, issued by the son who tells us in the preface 
that he “‘ had been induced to do so by the persuasion 
of some friend who pressed him with the argument 
that the enumeration of these rarities (being more for 
variety than any one» place known in Europe could 
afford) would be an honour to our nation and a benefit 
to such ingenious persons as would become further 
inquirers into the various modes of nature’s admirable 
works, and the curious imitators thereof.” When this 
J. Tradescant died in 1662, he bequeathed the museum 
to Mr. Ashmole, who had previously lodged in his 
house. Hawkins says, however, that Ashmole agreed 
to purchase the collection, that Tradescant and his 
wife made a conveyance of it to him, which, upon 
Tradescant’s death, he was obliged to enforce by a suit 
in Chancery, upon his succeeding in which, Tradescant s 
wife drowned herself. (Johnson’s ‘‘ History of Garden- 
ing.”) Pulteney thinks the name of Tradescant was 


unjustly sunk in that of Ashmole, but very few 
articles from the ‘‘Ark” can now be recognised in 
the museum. ne 
Ashmole enlarged the collection by the addition of 
his books and MSS. Anthony Wood’s MSS. were also 
added, but all these books and MSS. are ia_ the 
Bodleian Library, so also the portraits and the objects 
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of Natural History are in the Museum of Natural 
Science in the Parks. 

‘In October, 1677, Elias Ashmole offered the museum 
to the University if it ‘‘ would build a fabric to receive 
them.” His generous offer was accepted, and in 1683 
the Ashmolean Museum was opened to the public. 
Since that time of course many valuable additions 
have been made, including the Alfred Jewel, discovered 
near the site of Athelney Abbey, in 1693, and pre- 
sented by Mr. Palmer in 1718, the Hutchings Collec- 
tion of British and Romano-British Pottery, the Anglo- 
Saxon remains, described by Mr. Wylie in his “‘ Fair- 
ford Graves,” and part of the objects of the same 
period, collected by Douglas for his ‘“‘ Nenia Britan- 
nica.” 

The museum has been recently placed on a new 
footing by the liberality of Mr. John Henry Parker, 
whose labours in the course of archeology, both in 
this country and Rome, are so well known. That 
gentleman has endowed the keepership of the museum 
on condition that he should be the first keeper. He gave 
a sketch of its history, present state, and prospects in 
a lecture delivered before the Oxford Architectural and 
Historical Society, November 2, 1870, which has since 
been printed. In that lecture he drew attention to the 
neglected state of the museum at the end of the last 
and the early part of the present century. One of the 
curiosities—the leg bone of an elephant—was a very 
popular object with visitors, being exhibited and 
labelled as the thigh bone of a giant. It was stated that 
this wonderful relic was bought of the clerk of the 
parish of Baldock, Herts., who showed two stones 
sixteen feet apart as the head and foot stones of the 
giant’s grave. 

Mr. Parker has been a liberal donor to the museum. 
He has presented a set of 2,000 photographs of exist- 
ing remains in Rome, which were photographed under 
his superintendence. We believe he presented similar 
sets to the Queen, the ex-Emperor of the French, and 
the Pope. In the preface to a privately printed cata- 
logue of these photographs, we find some very interest- 
ing information, and give an extract or two from it. 
Mr. Parker says:—‘‘ What I saw at first dimly and 
obscurely I now see clearly, that the City of Rome was 
built upon the great earthworks of the primitive fortifi- 
cations, which have governed the plan of the city, and 
have had great influence on the sites and plans of the 
original buildings. These gigantic earthworks con- 
sisted, like other primitive fortifications, of scarped 
cliffs, of terraces, and trenches. These primitive 
fortifications are very much obliterated by having 
been built over for many centuries, but the demolition 
of these buildings has brought the original work to 
light in many places, as on the Palatine, where parts 
of the wall of Romulus, of Etruscan character, and 
the foundations of his towers are visible at the north 
end, opposite to the Capitol. The great 
wall of Aurelian, thirteen miles long and fifty feet high, 
with a corridor for the sentinels along the inside of it, 
is also copiously illustrated in another series of photo- 
paphs. . « « «+ The Aqueducts have been traced 

m their mouths to their sources, and there is a 





magnificent series of photographs of them, from the 
‘Lacus’ or Lochs of Nero and Trajan, above Subiaco, 
forty-five miles from Rome along the valley of the 
Anio to Tivoli, where the passage of the Aqueducts to 
avoid the cascades is extremely interesting. I have 
paid particular attention to the construction of the 
Aqueducts, and have endeavoured to show them in the 
photographs, in order to make them tell their own 
history to those who have learned ‘ to read the stones.’ 
In this manner I am able to show that one of the 
finest of the Aqueducts, which has been called for the 
last century or more ‘ Aqua Alexandrina’ because it 
was supposed by Fabretti to have been built by Alex- 
ander Severus, is really of the time of Trajan and 
Hadrian, two centuries earlier. As a chro- 
nological series my photographs are intended to supply 
a type for each half century, from the time of the 
foundation of Rome to the 16th century, and they 
apply to the buildings over the greater part of Europe, 
as the history of architecture shows that the art of 
building in stone came from Rome, or through Rome 
to all the provinces of the Roman empire, and the 
construction of walls in each century is everywhere 
the same.” Mr. Parker has given to the museum 
specimens of the materials of which the walls of Rome 
were built, and a series of Roman bricks, many of 
them being stamped with the names of Consuls or 
members of the Imperial family. The thickness of 
these is a guide to the age of the buildings. At the 
best period (at the time of Nero and Titus), there were 
ten bricks to the foot, mortar included; in the second 
century, eight; in the third, six; and in the fourth 
only four. 

The present enthusiastic keeper has opened an 
account at the old Bank, Oxford, called ‘‘ The Ashmo- 
lean Trust,” and he hopes to obtain contributions to be 
available for archeological purposes. He remarks 
very truly that many objects of interest have been 
saved by the advice of competent persons with a small 
expenditure of money. This is the more needed in 
England, as such matters in several countries on the 
Continent are taken up by the Government. We hope 
Mr. Parker will get many subscribers to his fund, the 
administration of which could not be in better hands. 

Returning to the museum proper, we have to note a 
fine series of ivories, including rare Consular diptychs, 
the celebrated Arundel marbles in the lower room, and 
some good examples of medieval enamels. One of the 
latter is so brilliant that it was described in the old 
catalogue as made of humming-birds’ feathers. Mr. 
Parker observes that this kind of work in use through- 
out the Middle Ages was called plumeté in the old inven- 
tories, such as those of Charles V., King of France, 
the Duke of Berry, and Anne of Brittany. (Laborde’s 
‘* Notice des Emaux du Musée du Louvre,” Paris 1852-3.) 

Visitors should carefully examine the model of a 
British village, discovered near the site of excavation 
made in 1857-8 by Messrs. J. Y. Akerman and Stephen 
Stone, at Brighthampton and Standlake, Oxfordshire. 
A number of interesting articles of British and Saxon 
remains were discovered during those excavations. In 
1865, Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., presented a valuable 
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collection of flint implements found in Denmark, and 
three years after one of Greek and Etruscan vases and 
lamps, by Mr. J. Henderson, F.S.A. A fine series of 
700 casts of seals on the college documents, taken, we 
believe, by Mr. R. Ready, of the British Museum, for 
want of space cannot be exhibited to the public. The 
trustees of the Christy Collection (British Museum), 
have made some important grants of articles, and are 
about to’ forward a number of Greek and Egyptian 
relics. The Asiatic, African, Polynesian, and New 
Zealand Collections contain interesting ethnological 
specimens. 

The gem of the museum is the Alfred jewel already 
referred to, as discovered in 1693. We close this paper 
by a brief description of it, premising that our informa- 
tion is derived from Shaw’s “‘ Dresses and Decorations 
of the Middle Ages,” vol. I. (in which work a beautiful 
coloured illustration occurs) and a paper by Mr. Albert 
Way in the Archeological Fournal, I1., 155. 

It is very uncertain which enamel process, the 
champ-levé or the cloisonné, was the most ancient, The 
former, which was most commonly employed, consisted 
in hollowing or tooling out spaces on the surface of the 
plate, into which enamel was introduced, thin lines 
being left in various parts indicating the design. The 
ring of Ethelwulf, King of Wessex (836-8), father of 
Alfred the Great, in the British Museum, is enamelled 
in this manner. The other process consisted in attach- 
ing slender lines of filigree to the surface of the plate, 
and then filling in the spaces with enamel pastes. This 
process was adopted in the Alfred jewel, on which a 
figure appears variously stated to represent the Saviour, 
St. Neot (Alfred’s patron saint), St. Cuthbert, or Alfred 
himself. The ground is of a rich blue, face and arms 
white, slightly shaded, and the dress chiefly green, the 
whole being covered with a piece of rock crystal. 
Other parts of the work are decorated with filigree 
work, mingled with chasing and engraving of a high 
order. Round the edge appears the inscription— 
“ Aelfred mec heht gevvrcan ” (Alfred ordered me to be 
wrought). Sir Francis Palgrave has suggested that 
the enamelled portions of ornaments, such as the jewel 
of Alfred, were of oriental workmanship and imported 
into this country. Strongly confirmatory of this is the 
fact that the Byzantine enamels on such works as the 
pala d’oro, or altar frontal of St. Mark’s, Venice, exe- 
cuted at Constantinople in 976, almost exactly resemble 
the Alfred jewel. The early school of Limoges enamel- 
lers probably arose towards the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, when, in the opinion of the Abbé Texier, who has 
published a learned historical essay on the artists of 
that — the art was introduced from Constantinople 


into France by way of Venice. 
nieces 
THE GILLOTT COLLECTION OF 
PICTURES. 





) is surprising to note that until about thirty years 
ago British art was but little appreciated. Ho- 
garth, Sir James Thornhill, Wilson (the English 





Claude) and Wright, of Derby, worked for very inade- 
quate remuneration ; Barry Hilton and Haydon were 
almost starved; and even Constable was obliged to 
exclaim, ‘‘ The painter is totally unpopular and ever 
will be on this side of the grave.” Wealthy collectors 
filled their galleries with spurious examples of the “ old 
masters,” dealers growing rich on their credulity. 


‘* Pictures, like coins, grow rich as they grow old; 
It is the rust we value, not the gold.” 


Between 1833 and 1843 102,269 works by the so-called 
“old masters” were imported into England, the 269 
perhaps being genuiue. It is amusing to note that, 
when some of the Earl of Suffolk’s pictures (including 
Guido’s “Ecce Homo’), which had been stolen in 
October, 1856, from Charlton House, were recovered, 
they had been hanging for months in a public-house 
and a picture-shop, but owing to their inferiority (?) 
failed to meet with purchasers. Mr. Hope, of Amster- 
dam, once bought a Rembrandt for 2,000 guineas, but 
a carpenter pointed out that it could not be by that 
master, as it was painted on mahogany, and that wood 
had not been introduced to Europe at that period. 
Even the art critic, Dr. Waagen, spoke in the highest 
terms: of originals (as he thought) of Claude, Sir J. 
Reynolds, and Greuze, in the Earl of Normanton’s 
collection, but they turned out to be copies by Mr. J. 
R. Powell. Art jargon is easily acquired, and one can 
understand Sir Joshua when the connoisseurs of his 
time— 
“ Talked of their Raphael’s, Correggio’s, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snutt.” 


Previous to the establishment of the Art Fournal, in 
1839, there was little patronage of British art.- It is 
impossible to speak too highly of this periodical, which, 
under the able editorship of Mr. S. Carter Hall, month 
after month drew the attention of lovers of art to the 
scandalous manufacture of “ old masters” and the neg- 
lected works of English artists. Large fortunes were 
made owing to the commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try, and “northern” merehants were the first to 
patronise modern art to any great extent. 

Mr. S. C. Hall, in his ‘‘ Book of Memories,” 455, 
gives the following anecdote illustrating the recent 
appreciation of modern art. About 1846 he visited Mr. 
Charles Meigh, a manufacturer at Hanley, Stafford- 
shire. Two pictures, among others, hung in his 
drawing-room, one by Rubens, cost /500, the other a 
joint production of Webster and Creswick, for which 
he had paid £60. Mr. Hall startled him by saying he 
would give more for the latter than the former. Three 
or four years after, when the collection was sold at 
Christie’s, the Webster and Creswick made £300 
(would now fetch £600 or £700), and the so-called 
Rubens was bought in for £80. The same writer says 
that so recently as 1849-50 Mr. Linnell had rarely been 
able to sell a picture. He told him one day when 
almost in despair, ‘“‘ Nobody will buy a picture of 
mine. A few months after Mr. Hall saw an exquisite 


little picture cf his at the British Institution, and 
recommended Mr. Vernon to purchase it at the cost of 
£40. “The Storm” is one of the gems of the Vernon 
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Gallery, and would bring £800 at a sale. Mr. Linnell 
has seen a picture for which he received £50 sold for 
{1,200. In April, 1870, his “‘ Storm in Harvest” made 
1,350 guineas, and six landscapes at the Brook sale the 
succeeding year averaged 758 guineas. The artist does 
not profit as he ought by the rise in the value of works 
of the modern British school. A middle man—the 
dealer—has stepped in between patron and artist, and 
the former genial intercourse of employer and employed 
isto a great extent at an end. The dealer purchases 
works in progress, and his anxiety to obtain pictures by 
celebrated artists frequently causes the latter to scamp 
their work. The knowledge that the dealer will pro- 
bably gain from 25 to 50 per cent. profit on purchases 
galls the artist and introduces a commercial element 
into art, often to its disadvantage. But there can be 
no doubt that, on the whole, artists have greatly bene- 
fited by wealthy people looking upon their picture 
galleries as a safe and profitable inyestment. The 
grinding poverty of earlier painters, as a class, is felt no 
more, but it is to be hoped that for the sake of their 
future fame modern artists will not strive, for the sake 
of making a few more hundreds or thousands a year, to 
produce so many unfinished, flimsy, works which so 
often disgrace the walls of the Academy, sacrificing 
quality to quantity—a most fatal mistake, the bane of 
modern art. A fact or two respecting the operation of 
the Messrs. Agnew, of London and Manchester, will 
show the immense influence of the dealer. At the 
Bickwell sale in 1863 this firm expended about 
£30,000; at the Bullock in May, 1870, £24,000; and 
at the Gillott sale about £67,000. The 140 paintings 
in the Bickwell sale averaged £412, but the 307 exam- 
ples of the early and late English schools in the Gillott 
collection sold in four days at Christie’s realised 
£130,322, or an average Of £424 10s. The average of 
the fourth day, when the Turner’s were sold, was, for 
65 pictures, £566. The popularity of modern art is 
more apparent when we turn to the account of the fifth 
day’s sale (May 3rd), devoted to examples of the old 
masters. The 58 pictures only realised £6,564 12s., 
though including some exquisite specimens of the 
Dutch and other schools, giving an average of £113. 
If we deduct the highest price, 1,230 guineas, for a fine 
example of Rubens, the average for the 57 was only 
{92 10s. That picture represented Rubens in the 
character of St. George, preceded by his three wives, 
presenting themselves to the Virgin, who receives them 
holding the infant Christ in her arms, a group of four 
infant angels above, St. Jerome and an angel in front. 
This work came from the Balbi Palace at Genoa, and 
the collection of Mr. Walsh Porter, 1810. 

We now propose noting some of the highest prices 
obtained, beginning with the two first days, April 19 
and 20. The advance in the value of William Miiller’s 
pictures is astounding. That artist was born in 1812, 
and died in 1846. His death was undoubtedly hastened 
by the conduct of the hangers at the Royal Academy, 
who “ skied” and “ floored ” six of his beautiful pictures 
in 1845. Previous to this his works had repeatedly 
been rejected when sent to that body. £80 to £100 he 
considered a large sum to obtain for his largest works, 





but after he had been worried into his grave at the 
early age of thirty-four people began to appreciate his 
pictures, and they have rapidly advanced in price. 
His ‘‘ Chess Players” (2ft. by 2ft. 8in.), painted three 
years before his death, made the highest price obtained 
by any picture the first two days of the Gillott sale, 
being secured by Messrs. Agnew for £3,950, being, we 
doubt not, £3,800 more than he received for it. This 
was one of fourteen examples, which realised £12,207 
guineas, or an average of 871} guineas. ‘‘ The Slave 
Market” made 1,581, ‘‘ Bay of Naples” 2,100, and 
“Dolgarrog Mill, near Conway,” 1,310 guineas, all 
these quoted being purchased by the Messrs. Agnew. 
Four of his works thus realised 8,941 guineas. 

David Cox, like Miller, worked for very inadequate 
remuneration. He was better known for his water- 
colours and for his oils, his prices’ ranged from 10 to 
Ioo guineas. His ‘‘ Peace and War” at the Gillott 
sale made 3,430 guineas, ‘“‘ Outskirts of a Wood” 
2,205 guineas, and “Old Mill at Bettws-y-Coed” and 
‘Going to the Mill” 1,500 guineas each. 

750 guineas was by no means a high price for 
Maclise’s ‘‘ Author’s Introduction to the players.” We 
regret that his works do not seem generally popular. 
His “ Alfred Disguised as a Minstrel” at the Bullock 
sale, May, 1870, realised only 530 guineas, and the last 
picture he ever painted, the “‘ Earls of Desmond and 
Ormond,” made only 500 guineas, the following month. 
His ‘Bohemian Gipsies,” exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1837, made at the Gillott sale goo 
guineas. 

Mr. Linnell’s ‘‘ Hampstead Heath,” 1850, brought 
1,740 guineas, ‘“‘ Woodlands,” 1850, 2,625 guineas, and 
** Eve of the Deluge” 1,050 guineas. Peter Graham’s 
“On the Way to the Cattle Tryst,” exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1867, and at the 1871 International 
Exhibition, made 1,480 guineas. There was great 
competition for T. Webster’s ‘‘ Roast Pig,” painted for 
Mr. Gillott, and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1862; Messrs. Agnew secured it for 3,750 guineas! Mr. 
Rhodes gave 2,750 guineas for the ‘“‘ Wooden Walls 
of Old England,” exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1854. 

Four examples of Turner closed the second day’s 
sale with fitting éclat. These were ‘‘ Going to a Ball,” 
San Martino, Venice, and “ Returning from the Ball,” 
3,200 guineas the pair, ‘‘ Calais Sands ” 1,575 guineas, 
and ‘‘ Rosenau” 1,850 guineas. These were all bought 
from the artist. We shall find, in noticing the fourth 
day’s sale, these prices left far behind. 

The third day’s sale included seven fine samples of 
Constable, realising respectively 160, 385, 100, 415, 
650, and 700 guineas. The last three being secured 
for the New York Museum of Arts. A fine Patrick 
Nasr-yth, ‘“ Firth-of-Forth, Cramond, near Edin- 
burgh,” dated 1827, made 1,070 guineas. Landseer’s 
** Waiting for the Deer to Rise” brought 1,345 guineas, 
“St. Bernard Dogs” 1,740 guineas, ‘‘ The Pointers” 
1,920 guineas. Fourteen examples of R. Wilson, 
R.A., realised from 100 to 300 guineas each. 

Twelve examples of Mr. W. Etty, R.A., were among 
the earliest lots of the fourth day’s sale (April 27). 
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“The Bather” and another example of the same made 
respectively 470 and 410 guineas ; “‘ Circe,”’ painted for 
Mr. Gillott, 600 guineas ; ‘“‘ Judgment of Paris,” also 
painted for Mr. Gillott, 810 guineas; and “ Pluto 
carrying off Proserpine,” painted for the late Lord 
Northwick, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1839, a 
magnificent example, 1,000 guineas. Mr. Collin’s 
**Barmouth Sands,” painted for Mr. Gillott in 1833, 
1,730 guineas, and “‘ Cromer Sands,” exhibited at the 
Academy in 1845, one of the finest pictures of this 
artist, 3,600 guineas. Gainsborough’s ‘“ Bullock 
Waggon,” dated 1787, brought. 500 guineas, Cattle 
Reposing” goo guineas, and ‘“ Rustic Landscape” 
1,030 guineas. The examples of Sir Joshua in this 
day’s sale did not bring high prices; the portraits of 
Anne Stewart, Countess of Galloway (who lived to see 
137 of her descendants), and Mrs. Yates (Anna Maria 
Graham), making 300 guineas each. Passing over the 
“* Penny Wedding,” by Sir D. Wilkie, and the ‘‘ Escape 
of Mary Queen of Scots from Lochleven Castle,” 
which realised 700 and 600 guineas respectively, we 
come to the nine splendid examples of Turner, which 
closed the fourth day’s sale. Passing over the first 
four of these, we have “‘ Kilgarren Castle” 600 guineas, 
“Sea View” 800 guineas, another of “ Kilgarren 
Castle” 2,700 guineas, “‘ Junction of Thames and 
Medway, from Nore Buoy,” from the collection of Mr. 
J. N. Hughes, of Winchester, 4,350 guineas, and 
““Walton Bridge,” the gem of the collection, bought 
from the artist, 5,000 guineas. No picture of Turner’s 
has ever before realised such sums. the highest price 
on record before this sale was 3,300 guineas, for 
“Modern Italy,” at the Munro sale, in 1867, and that 
was actually sold again in May, 1868, for 2,820 guineas. 
Thus three Turner’s at this sale made twelve thousand 
and fifty guineas, the nine 14,210 guineas, and, adding 
the four of the second day’s sale, 20,835 guineas, or an 
average for the fourteen examples of 1,602} guineas. 

For his “‘ Guard Ship,” ‘‘ Cologne,” and ‘“ Dieppe,” 
Turner, accepted £1,025. At the Wadman sale in 
1854, these realised 5,380 guineas. He had 200 guineas 
each of his “Grand Canal, Venice,” and ‘‘ Ostend,” in 
1860—the one made 2,400 guineas, the other 1,650 
guineas. Ten Turner’s sold at the Bicknell sale in 
1863, which had cost the owner about £3,000, made 
£17,360. It is interesting to note the rapid rise in the 
value of the works of this artist. Turner’s “ Rise of 
Carthage” was painted for a gentleman for £100, but 
he refused to have it. The artist willed it to the 
nation, and refused a bid of £2,500. 

Mr. Thornbury, in his “ Life of Turner,” tells an 
anecdote respecting the owner of the splendid collec- 
tion just dispersed. Mr. Gillott determined to obtain 
admission into the dingy house in Queen Anne Street 
and secure some pictures if possible. When he had 
pushed past the old woman who answered his ring, he 
found Turner in the gallery upstairs scowling at the 
intruder. After stating that he came to buy, he asked 


the artist if he had ever seen the Birmingham pictures. 
When Turner replied that he had never heard of them, 
the manufacturer pulled out about £5,000 worth of 
Birmingham bank notes. 


** Mere paper,” said Turner. 





‘*To be bartered for mere canvas,” said Gillott, and the 
interview ended in the latter carrying off the value of 
his notes in pictures. 

We have mentioned the fifth day’s sale devoted to 
old masters, and have therefore only to note the prices 
realised on the sixth and last day—May 4—devoted to 
water-colour drawings. 

Twenty-six exquisite examples of W. Hunt yielded 
3,552 guineas, a good average of 136} guineas, when 
the small size of some of the drawings is considered. 
A drawing of Fort Rouge, Calais, dated 1827, by 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A., made 360 guineas, and then 
came the “tug of war” in the competition for the 
twelve Turner drawings. The first four made 140, 450, 
350, and 810 guineas. The ‘‘ Powis Castle” brought 
1,210 guineas, ‘‘ Windermere ” 1,950 guineas, “ Brent- 
burn Priory” 1,060 guineas, ‘‘ Zurich” 710 guineas, 
‘Hastings Beach” 1,100 guineas, ‘‘ Heidelberg” 2,650 
guineas, ‘‘ Ehrenbreitstein” (11}in. by 17#in.) 2,650 
guineas, ‘‘Bamborough Castle” 3,150 guineas, or 
16,230 guineas, an average of 1,352 guineas. At Mr. 
Ruskin’s sale (April 15, 1869), forty drawings made 
2,207 guineas (an average of 55 guineas), but they 
were of unequal merit. In the same month Christie 
sold sixteen beautiful Turner drawings for £7,800 (an 
average of £487 1os.), and later on twenty-nine more 
for £5,000, or eighty-six drawings sold in April, 1869, 
for £16,000. Mr. Gillott’s ten examples realising 
more. 

The 153 lots in the sixth day’s sale made £27,423, or 
£179 4s. each. Grand total of the six days £173,310 
for 525 examples, or an average of £330. This is 
probably the finest collection of modern art ever 
formed by a private individual, and all honour to Mr. 
Gillott, whose admirable taste materially assisted him 
in its acquisition. 

en 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





T has often been a marvel, probably to others, as 
well as ourselves, how the profits of extensive 
advertising can make up for the expenditure it neces- 
sitates. ‘To the newspapers and periodicals, of course, 
which publish the advertisements, they are not only 
the source of profit, but the means of support, and to 
them probably are we indebted in a general measure 
for our cheap publications, as well as to cheapened 
paper and the removal of stamp duty. That it does 
pay to advertise, there can remain very little doubt, 
when we hear of trading establishments spending their 
thousands a year in advertising alone. Indeed, the 
general sale of the present age is to make your virtues 
known by means of your own trumpet if a cash profit 
is to be made out of them, and by this sale every wall 
receives its coating of posters, every available space 1n 
our railway carriages is devoted to the announcement 
of where the best articles of commerce and art are to 
be obtained, and the largest part of our newspapers 
are crammed with paragraphs devoted to the excel- 
lences of trade, the ability of professional men, and, 
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indeed, to every imaginable subject under the sun. If 
you have anything to dispose of which others may 
want, or are in search for something with which others 
may be able to supply you, your resort is at once (is it 
not ?) to the advertising columns of the Daily Thunderer. 
There is still, however, in many quarters an adverse 
feeling to the man who strives to push forward by the 
help of extensive advertising. ‘‘ Oh, he is one of those 
advertising fellows,” is not an unfrequent answer to 
inquiry, and is intended to put a stop to any further 
investigation into the character or wares of the 
“fellow” in question. There are some classes also 
into which the advertising fashion has not yet been 
allowed to penetrate. Educationists have always 
advertised from the time when the unsuccessful adver- 
tisement—‘‘ At Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordshire, 
young gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin and 
Greek languages by Samuel Johnson” appeared to the 
present day when “‘ crammers” advertise the names of 
their pupils who have passed the last Civil Service 
Examination, and schoolmasters advertise the list of 
gold chains, gold watches, and gold pencil-cases which 
the forward pupils of a certain academy have obtained 
in competitive examinations. The clergy, too, have no 
aversion to advertising in their special organ, and the 
would-be curate advertises the particular shade of his 
opinion, the compass of his voice, and any other 
special qualificatians which he may possess without 
the least risk of losing caste thereby. The lawyers 
seem almost alone in refusing to adopt this universal 
medium of making known wants and capabilities. If 
a barrister were to try and extend his connection by 
professional advertisement, he would probably be cited 
before the bench of his Inn, and admonished, if not 
more severely handled. But the Bar is a close body, 
is ruled by those to whom advertisements can bring no 
sort of gain, and who have therefore no interest to 
cease from guarding that respectability which a system 
of general advertising is supposed to take away. There 
are signs, however, even in this stronghold, of yielding 
to the general custom, and there is no doubt, however 
averse a lawyer, imbued with the spirit of his class, 
may be to advertise himself, he is not displeased if he 
gains by the effect of indirect advertisement. 

The modes of advertisement are very numerous: 
human beings have long been utilised as the medium 
for disseminating information. We have now for some 
time been familiar with the human sandwiches which 
parade in long lugubrious rows the gutters of our 
streets, and so settled an institution are these, that not 
long since they successfully resisted the Government in 
its attempts to stigmatise them as a nuisance, and 
abolish them from the face of society. More recently 
dogs have been introduced as an advertising medium, 
and in various thoroughfares they may be seen parading 
in front of their owners’ shops with placards ingeniously 
saddled on their backs informing the reading public of 
the decided superiority of their masters’ wares. Lon- 
doners must have met very frequently a huge glass- 
case mounted on wheels, and containing an enormous 
unhealthy-looking foot, obviously the sign of a famous, 
or would-be famous chiropodist, which, dragged by a 
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corner. Ingenuity is taxed every day to provide fresh 
schemes for startling and attracting the public, and at 
the same time informing it of the advantages which it 
is neglecting to its own and the advertiser’s detriment. 
The owners of the means for stimulating the public 
wants and proclaiming the powers of those who are 
able to satisfy them must certainly thrive under the 
system: every blank wall has its price, and to those 
living in tolerably frequented thoroughfares, the fronts 
of their houses might easily be made the means of 
profit under the present rage for advertising. 

But the curiosities of advertisements do not stop 
with the strange means which are adopted for making 
known what the generous owner will not keep secret. 
We can assure our readers, though perhaps they have 
discovered this for themselves, that a column of adver- 
tisements often affords much food for reflection and 
much to exercise the imaginative powers of an 
inquiring mind. Let us consider for a moment the 
following advertisement, which recently appeared in a 
leading journal :— 


“ A rich lady, widow, age thirty, desires to know another lady 
of good fortune who would live with her or travel to fashionable 
watering-places in Europe or America. Advertiser a great 
traveller—speaks several languages, could introduce charming 
society, and wants to enjoy life with an independent friend, 
First-class maid, with use of comfortable town mansion (Picca- 
dilly), during preliminary preparations. Letters for an interview 
must be explicit, straightforward, and considered confidential, 
Address, &c,” 


Now, what we ask would have been the fate of this 
poor creature—a widow at thirty—if the age had been 
without advertisements ? Anxious to enjoy life, observe 
—at watering-places—with an independent friend : 
already in possession of a charming social circle, but 
obviously dependent on herself, or why not choose an 
independent friend from the charming society she can 
introduce. We should have been inclined to think 
that the charming society might consist of a repetition 
of the first-class maid were it not that the advertiser is 
quite a Madame Pratolungo in travelling and languages, 
and is thus raised above the suspicion of being the 
first-class maid herself. Had we been in a position to 
make an explicit, straightforward, and confidential 
answer to this advertisement, we should certainly have 
insisted on travelling to fashionable watering-places in 
Europe and America in preference to living with the 
rich lady and her charming society even in a iown 
mansion in Piccadilly. Look, again, at this next 
advertisement, which cannot be surpassed for brevity 
and pointedness—‘‘ Traveller wanted, a pushing man.” 
Imagine the boldness of the individual who could 
answer such an advertisement as this, and could come 
forward and unblushingly say I am that disagreeable 
animal, a pushing man. But the hardships of life may 
have compelled some unfortunate to make this avowal 
if some pecuniary gain could be expected from the con- 
fession. 

Considering the .universal application of advertising 
to all wants, it is not surprising to find a special adver- 
tiser devoted to the promotion of marriage and con- 
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jugal felicity. The editor of this weekly journal 
assures the public in an address which is apparently 
repeated in each number issued, that marriage is an 
ancient institution, that it has in all ages excited 
universal interest, and that his journal is supplying a 
national want; neither of which propositions are we in 
a position to deny. And undoubtedly he is conferring 
a benefit on some portion of society if, as he says, and 
we have no doubt he has power and opportunity of 
judging, ‘“‘there are thousands of marriageable men 
and women of all ages, capable of making each other 
happy, who never have a chance of meeting either in 
town or country,” and if by means of this journal these 
elements are brought together, so as to produce the 
compound ‘“‘ conjugal felicity.” However this may be, 
the journal, in a literary, and therefore inferior, point 
of view merely, is full of interest andamusement. We 
should like to select a few of the advertisements of this 
journal for the edification of our readers, but the diffi- 
Culty is to choose from so large a stock where all possess 
some special excellence. But let us take this one at 
hazard :— 

“A lady, aged 25 (daughter of a barrister), fair, possessing a 

gentle manner and affectionate disposition, would like to corre- 
spond with a gentleman a little older than herself with a view to 
marriage. He must have refined feelings, a kind, true heart, and 
a goodtemper. Income not less than £800.” 
Wisdom personified at five-and-twenty! Internal evi- 
dence here of the truth of the lady’s parentage, for 
there is true legal caution in her search for a husband. 
Refined feelings, true heart, and good temper are 
nothing, be it observed, without £800 a year. This 
lady is obviously no believer in love in a cottage, and 
who shall say she is not right ? 

Let us take another, of the other sex :— 

“A physician, aged 45, having an excellent practice and also 

private property, with an income of £700 a year, seeks the ac- 
quaintance of a lady between 30 and 4o with a view to an early 
marriage.” 
One cannot but admire the sound sense of this physi- 
cian of mature age. He does not wish for fresh and 
joyous youth, but his spouse must be thirty at least. 
She must be like ‘‘ Barkis,” however, very ‘“willin,” for 
the ardent doctor has a view to an early marriage; at 
his time of life not a moment is to be lost. 

Again we have :— 

** Dinora, age 23, the eldest daughter of a deceased merchant, 

seeks a correspondence with a view to suitable marriage. She is 
tall, slight figure, dark brown, beautiful hair, is musical, well 
educated, and has about £500 a year in her own right, with 
further expectations.” 
Why, Dinora would be a catch tc many a man without 
her further expectations. What though she is dark 
brown, she has beautiful hair; and if slight figure is 
suggestive of scragginess, she is musical and well edu- 
cated as a set-off. To those who are still anxious for, 
and have hitherto failed by the usual paths to attain, 
conjugal felicity, the Matrimonial News must prove, not 
sport or diversion, as it does to the scoffing pater- 
familias who hugs the romance of his own past wooing, 
but a literature of the most serious importance. And 
if the heavenly flame can be lit by such a medium as 
this, what calling is too dignified to be the subject of 
advertisement ? 





REVIEWS. 


Notes on England. By H. Taine, D.C.L., Oxon, &, 
Translated, with an introductory chapter, by W. F, 
Raz. London Strahan and Co. 1872. 


If, through the medium of M. Taine’s pleasant sketches, 
we were able to see ourselves as others see us, we should 
have no reason to feel dissatisfied with the result. He 
shows himself “‘to our virtues very kind,” and “to our 
faults a little blind,” and on the whole contributes largely 
to that self-admiration which is an in-born English trait, 
even though it be concealed beneath a habit of outward 
depreciation. We like to abuse ourselves, but not to hear 
others abuse us. When we plead guilty to certain crimes 
and shortcomings, the confession is apt to be tinged with 
hypocrisy, because our minds cannot help dwelling upon 
the extenuating circumstances. Our wealth, our enormous 
population, our freedom, our national independence, are 
made excuses—expressed or understood—for the existence 
of evils, moral and physical, among us of which we ought 
to be ashamed. This being the case we should have been 
glad if M. Taine had assumed more of the proverbial 
character of the ‘‘ candid friend,” and discarded a little of 
the politeness of his nation in hitting the blots in our 
social system. His acuteness, we must confess, is remark- 
able. Whatever passed before his eyes was seized instan- 
taneously and indelibly ‘imprinted on his memory. You 
seem, in reading his sketches, to be looking at a series of 
photographs—only with this difference, that the dark 
shadows in his pictures are either absent or skilfully toned 
down. But what we miss in M. Taine is the power of 
thoroughly understanding the English character, and, to 
speak our mind, we are in doubt whether any of his 
countrymen possess this power. He knows our literature, 
and thoroughly appreciates it; he has lived among us and 
seen more of our domestic life than most Frenchmen; he 
has gathered together quite a fatiguing quantity of facts; 
he is painfully anxious to do justice to us, and yet, after 
all, he has not penetrated far enough below the surface to 
find out what we really are. For instance, he dwells, as 
most foreigners do, upon the miseries of Sunday in Lon- 
don during the winter months. His reflection is—‘* After 
an hour’s walk in the Strand especially, and in the rest of 
the City, one has the spleen—one meditates suicide,” and 
this same “ spleen” is, in his judgment, the cause of half 
the misery and half the eccentricity which he observes 
among us. Nay, it even goads its victims into pleasures 
for which by nature they are ill adapted. But before sug- 
gesting this explanation it would have been better if he 
had inquired whether there be such a malady as “spleen,” 
and, if so, whether there be any foundation except the 
popular French opinion for attributing exceptional virulence 
to its manifestations in England. 

Having suid thus much by way of criticism, it is only 
fair to add that the volume is one of the most entertaining 
and by no means one of the least instructive that we have 
ever read, and our enjoyment of the whole work has not 
been in the least degree marred by having seen the several 
chapters as they appeared in the Daily News. Wherever 
M. Taine is descriptive he is admirable, and his graphic 
account of the Derby Day might very well be compared 
with Frith’s celebrated picture. Here is a bit of it :— 





‘Epsom course is a large green plain, slightly undulating. On one 
side“are reared three public stands, and several other smaller ones. In 
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front, tents, hundreds of shops, temporary stables under canvas, and an 
incredible confusion of carriages, of horses, of horsemen, of private 
omnibuses. There are, perhaps, 200,000 human heads here. Nothing 
beautiful, or even elegant. The carriages are ordinary vehicles, and 
toilettes are rare ; one does not come here to exhibit them, but to wit- 
ness a spectacle. The spectacle is only interesting on account of its 
size. From the top of the stand the enormous ant-heap swarms, and 
the din ascends. But beyond, on the right, a row of large trees, behind 
them the faint bluish undulations of the verdant country, make a mag- 
nificent frame to a mediocre picture.” 

Then follows an account of the carnival; of the motley 
crowd who take part in it, and particularly of the humblest 
participators—the tramps, sharpers, and other blackguards 
of both sexes :— 

“ The majority of them have bare feet; all are terribly dirty and most 

absurd-looking. The reason is that they wear gentlemen's old clothes, 
worn-out fashionable dresses, small bonnets formerly worn by young 
ladies. The sight of these cast-off things, which have covered several 
bodies, becoming more shabby in passing from one to the other, always 
makes me uncomfortable. ... . Among us a peasant, a workman, a 
labourer, is a different man, not an inferior person; his blouse belongs 
to him as my coat belongs to me—it has suited no one but him.” 
We heartily agree with M. Taine that the habit which pre- 
vails so largely among the English poor of wearing the 
cast-off clothes of their social superiors in preference to 
adopting a simple working dress of their own is more than 
ridiculous—it is degrading. The workman who is ashamed 
of his frieze is becoming too common a character, but he 
is one whose observations on the dignity of labour would 
not be received very patiently by us. But to continue :— 

“A bell rings, and the race is about to begin. The three or four 
hundred policemen clear the course, the stands are filled, and the 
meadow in front of them is a large black patch. At this distance the 
crowd is an ant-heap; the horsemen and the carriages which move for- 
ward and cross each other resemble beetles, may-bugs, large sombre 
drones on a green cloth. The jockeys, in red, in blue, in yellow, in 
mauve, form a small group apart, like a swarm of butterflies which has 
alighted. Probably I am writing in enthusiasm, but I seem to be look- 
ing at a game of insects. Thirty-four run. After three faise starts 
they are off. Fifteen or twenty of them keep together, the others are in 
small groups, and one sees them moving the length of the ring. To 
the eye the speed is not very great—it is that of a railway train seen at 
the distance of half a league. In that case the carriages have the ap- 
pearance of toy-coaches which a child draws tied to a string. Certainly 
he impression is not stronger here, and it is a mistake to speak either 
of a hurricane or a whirlwind. During several minutes the brown 
patch, strewn with red and white spots, moves steadily over the distant 

een. It turns; one perceives the first group approach. ‘ Hats off!’ 
and all heads are uncovered, and every one rises; a repressed ‘ hurrah’ 
pervades the stand. The frigid faces are on fire; brief, nervous ges- 
tures suddenly stir the phlegmatic bodies. Below, in the betting-ring, 
t he agitation is extraordinary—like a general St. Vitus’s dance. Picture 
a mass of puppets receiving an electric shock and gesticulating with all 
their limbs like mad semaphores.” 

We have already implied that M. Taine’s remarks are 
generally shrewd. We may add that the information 
which he received from others appears to have been un- 
usually trustworthy. On some points he has been misled, 
and the sweeping condemnation which he passes on our 
public schools cannot, we think, be justified either by evi- 
dence or experience. But these are institutions so alien to 
a Frenchman's ideas that he fails to comprehend them. 
His censure on this score does not come home to us in the 
same way as that with which he stigmatises the condition 
of our poor in town and country, and—not remotely con- 
nected therewith—our worship of wealth. 

The translation seems accurate enough, and is thoroughly 
readable. If occasionally too literal, it must be admitted 
that the quaintness which is thus produced is extremely 
diverting. 

The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 
Craig-Knox. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Though we doubt the wisdom of teaching children his- 
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tory before they are able to appreciate it in standard works, 
as tending to deprive them of the exercise of analysis, and 
to give them views that can hardly avoid being erro- 
neous, owing to the too great conciseness of children’s 
histories, yet it must be allowed that a vast majority of 
parents and teachers take an opposite view. They will 
find in Mrs. Craig-Knox’ present work a guide that may on 
the whole be pronounced trustworthy and fair. The faults 
of the work seem to us almost inseparable from this class 
of books, and, to begin at the beginning, we regret in the 
earlier history to find no attempt made to distinguish be- 
tween history and legend, the story of King Arthur being 
treated as quite historical, and in the account of Boadicea, 
a child, with the modern notions of one reigning sovereign, 
would hardly guess that the phrase, “the widow of a 
British King,” meant a ruler only of a small portion of the 
country, and in this and other instances brevity and con- 
ciseness tend to obscurity. Again, when we read that 
** William caused the French language to be spoken in the 
courts of law and taught in the schools, but the people 
would not give up the Saxon speech, and many of the 
Normans learnt it, so that gradually the two languages 
got mixed together, and ont of the mixture grew our Eng- 
lish, which is, however, far more Saxon than it is Norman, 
just as the nation is,” we feel doubtful if Mrs. Craig-Knox 
really understands the true state of the case, and we are 
perfectly certain that a child would receive quite a wrong 
impression as to the origin of the language it was speak- 
ing. This vague way of writing is unluckily very prevalent 
throughout the book. As another instance of vague 
writing, take the statement (page 73) “that Richard the 
Second caused his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, to be 
killed.” Who, on reading this, would imagine that 
Gloucester was, in fact, regularly tried and condemned by 
two parliamentary tribunals, his own brother presiding 
over the Lords. I: may be true that the condemnation of 
Gloucester was unjust, for this Mrs. Knox can cite*the 
opinion of Pauli, but her expression certainly would never 
apply to the case of a man condemned by a regular tribunal. 
We will give two other instances, and this time taken from 
a later portion of the history. As to the first, it is pre- 
judging a question to speak of the ex-Emperor of the 
French “‘as made Emperor by the votes of the people, but 
votes gained through ignorance and falsehood,” and it is 
scarcely fair to state so sweeping a conclusion without ad- 
ducing reasons and facts; and next, when she speaks of 
President Lincoln as ‘“‘murdered by a Southerner on the 
very day he had been pleading for a pardon for the South,” 
she leaves the impression that the deed of Wilkes Booth 
was the work of a Southern emissary, with the priority of 
the Southern leaders, which was certainly not the case. 
We have pointed out these typical faults as they show 
where the weakness of the book lies. In most cases where 
Mrs. Craig-Knox is inaccurate it arises from her besetting 
fault of vagueness and an effort to be too concise, though 
fixing the date of the Battle of Hastings for the 13th of 
October instead of the 14th is an unfortunate blunder. 
Still we can forgive this in consideration of being spared 
the hackneyed description of the Normans praying and the 
English revelling, and also because Mrs. Craig-Knox does 
justice to both Harold and Godwine. 


On the whole, though we should prefer giving a child 
no history at all till it is old enough to.‘ put away childish 
things,” and read and enjoy a standard work, we think that 
with a little revision and less effort to sacrifice clearness to 
brevity, Mrs. Craig-Knox’ book may prove useful. 
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New Homes for the Old Country. A Personal Ex- 
perience of the Political and Domestic Life, the Indus- 
tries, and the Natural History of Australia and New 
Zealand. By Greorce S. Bapen-PoweLit. London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 


The perusal of Mr. Baden-Powell’s work fully confirms 
what he says of it in his preface, namely, that it contains 
the results of personal observation and experience, gained 
under very exceptional advantages, and his easy style of 
writing makes its pages very pleasant reading. He does 
not give his countrymen credit for much knowledge of the 
geography of Australia and New Zealand, but presents 
them with a map of a very elementary kind, and 
proceeds to describe the leading divisions. After a graphic 
description of Port Jackson, and of Sydney, its ‘‘ Domain” 


also. The skin is painted in its inside with this mixture, by means of a 
large brush, and then rolled up and left for some thirty minutes or so, 
when it is spread on a board, and all the wool readily scraped off; then 
| the pelt is pitched straightway into a cask, which when full is headed 
| in and ready for transportation anywhither. 
| « This very simple plan is considered specially serviceable for squat- 
| ters, who usually have only a few skins at a time, and who would thus 
| be able to make more out of them than by the expensive process of 
sending them long distances to a regular felimongering place, and then 
losing the value of the skins, whilst obtaining only the same amount of 
wool,” 


We are not told whether the system of voting-papers intro. 
duced into our own University elections developed the 
notion of making the post useful for undergraduates as well 
as for graduates, but whatever its origin may have been, 
we are told that the idea of a Postal University has lately 
claimed attention. Its purport, if it ever should be carrieg 








HOBART TOWN, FROM MOUNT NELSON.; 


(From Baden-Powell’s ‘New Homes for the Old Country.”) 


a public park), Government House, Botanical Gardens, 
Museum, and “splendid girdle of suburbs;” the author 
speaks thus of what Sydney owes its greatness to :-— 


“*Fellmongering is a peculiar industry. Sheep-skins are rotted 
by damp or other means, and the wool, thus easily separated from 
them, is washed and packed for the market. It is only, however, in the 
larger towns that the supply of skins is sufficient to render the industry 
remunerative. The numerous skins of all the many thousand sheep, 
killed for food or dying throughout the scattered stations of the interior, 
find their way to some town where they undergo the fellmongering 
process. 

‘Of late there has come before the world a plan for separating the 
wool from the skin, and preserving the latter as a pelt, instead of 
destroying it. The patent centres in a composition which is obtainable 
in bottles. A sufficient quantity of this is mixed in a bucket with a 
certain amount of water, and, if our memory serve us right, of lime 


out, would be to give instructions, and even conduct 
| examinations, and grant degrees, by postal communica- 
| tion. Great though the difficulties might be in the intro- 
| duction of a plan so novel, there can be little doubt that it 
| would prove, if successful, an incalculable boon to numer- 
| Ous young settlers who at certain seasons have a deal of 
| Spare time on their hands, which they might profitably 
| employ in learning botany, engineering, and many other 
useful arts and sciences, that would not only keep them 
from idle habits, but be of great service tothem. Amongst 
the amusements popular amongst settlers, Mr. Baden- 
Powell mentions racing, regattas, yachting, boating, fishing, 
and, later on in his book, hunting and shooting. 


In his account of Melbourne he tells us a good deal of 
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the floods, caused in great measure by the too perfect 
drainage, and in mentioning one of these outbursts he 
speaks of a curious trade in literature :— 





“One of the first things that sailed away was part of the framework 
of a table erected over a gutter, and used as a stall, at a spot where 
usually a large business is done on mail-days in the sale of “ sum- 
maries.” [Summaries being the condensed news of the month printed 
by the several papers for postage to England, and sold, ready stamped 
and done up, at numerous stalls by old women and others, who likewise 
provide pen and ink for the address. ] 


The next chapter is devoted to the gold districts, and in 
the one after that we are taken to Tasmania, of which we 
are told :— 

“Of all the Australias Tasmania reminds one most of home; owing 


to its latitude, all English plants flourish luxuriantly—in fact, the wild 
briar has become a great pest. Hawthorn hedges lend their beautiful 
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various sorts of fruit trees. 

Of New Zealand we have a most picturesque description, 
and wish that space allowed us to quote more of it, but we 
must content ourselves with the following: 





** Along the western side of the Middle Island run the mighty ‘ Alps,’ 
attaining elevations of 13,000 feet. The scenery there is perfectly 
alpine—there are vast regions of snow, and many glaciers, one of which 
is twenty miles in length by three in breadth; therefore far exceeding in 
size any in Switzerland. Waterfalls, of all sizes and sorts, abound in 
every direction. 

**About the middle of the island, stretching from these Alps east- 
wards to the sea, lie extensive plains, perfectly flat, thirty to forty miles 
in breadth, and containing some three million acres of land. They are 

| composed of debris washed down from the mountains, flattened by 
the sea which, subsequently, courteously retired to enable man to start 
a rival in wheat-growing to California. 

















NATIVES STALKING EMEUS. 


(From Baden-Powell's “ New 


green, and all around English plants refresh the eye, wearied by the | 


brown and burnt-up appearance given to the land on the big island by 
the presence of gum-trees. 

“Tasmania thrives on providing fruit for, and entertaining visitors 
from, the other colonies. All valleys and gulleys in the neighbourhood 
of Hobart Town are planted thick with the fruit-bearing trees and 
plants of England; and strawberry gardens are especially plentiful. 
Sydneyites and Melbournites flock to this temperate garden of the 
colonies during the hot summer months. 

“Up the river Derwent is a great hop-growing district, in the midst 
of which, near the junction of a rushing creek with the river, are 
situated the salmon-ponds which have successfully reared, from out 
brown trout, salmon trout, and possibly even the king of fish himself. 

“Owing to the wooded and rocky nature of the banks of the 
Derwent, much sport has not as yet been had, though doubtless fishing 
interests will in future days be diligently cared for, inasmuch as they 
would form a grand prop to Tasmania’s great industry—the entertain- 
ment of visitors.” 


Homes for the Old Country.”) 


“The seaward edge of the plains is formed by a long sea-beach, on 
which rolls a heavy surf, thereby preventing the shipment of grain or 
other produce. Old Vulcan noticed the fact, and accordingly set up, 
about the centre of this long beach, a nice little volcano, which spread 
its lava and rocks around, raising a clump of hills, some of whicl 
attain a height of 1,000 feet. These now form a peninsula, abounding 
in old craters, rugged rocks, and streams of lava long cooled, which, in 
spite of their being covered with yellow grass, have, through their 
remarkable forms, the most striking resemblance to lava still flowing.” 
A large portion of the work is taken up by the natural his- 
tory of Australia, and this part, we imagine, has been 
| written by Mr. Baden-Powell more thoroughly con amore 
|than the remaining part. It must, however, be allowed 

that his book abounds in useful hints for emigrants, and 
| that his chapters on the mineral wealth, and the social and 


| political questions connected with his subject, both as they 
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relate to Australia itself and also to the Mother Country, 
are treated with the shrewd sense of a man of the world 
who has seen much of colonial life, and has known how to 
turn his knowledge to the best account. The book is 
handsomely bound, printed on excellent paper, ornamented 
with forty-six illustrations, and bearing on its cover the 
« Southern Cross” and two “ pointers.” 


Royal and Republican France. In Two Volumes. 
By Henry Reeve, Corresponding Member of the 
French Institute. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

These able essays, reprinted from the Edinburgh, Quar- 
terly, and British and Foreign Reviews, could hardly have 
made their appearance in a collective form at a more 
opportune time than the present, when 


‘“ All are for a party 
And none are for the State” 


in that unhappy land, of which not many Englishmen 
have better or more various qualifications for giving an 
account than Mr. Reeve. The first wish of any unbiassed 
reader after a perusal of these papers will probably be that 
they might be soon and ably translated, but scarce will the 
wish have been formed before its uselessness is also seen from 
the fact that their chief excellence, which, in our opinion, 
is their singularly well-balanced and impartial mode of 
argument, would probably be a fatal bar to their being 
appreciated whilst the present chaotic state of affairs lasts, 
which it pleases French vanity to call a Republic. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Reeve remarks that the study of 
the French Revolution is, in truth, the study of a life, and 
the fact of these essays having appeared at intervals 
during a space of no less than thirty years, shows very 
clearly that the writer has himself bestowed no small 
amount of time to that study. The first volume consists 
of papers on Louis XIV., Saint-Simon, Mirabeau, Marie 
Antoinette, Beugnot, and Mollien, the last being perhaps, 
on the whole, the most masterly paper of the series, in 
writing which Mr. Reeve tells us that his object has been 
in extracting from the lives of these eminent persons and 
the momentous events of which they were the witnesses, 
their common bearing on the great fact of the Revolution 
itself. 

The second volume is made up of essays on Chateau- 
briand, Louis Philippe, Alexis de Tocqueville, Agricultural 
France, France in 1870, Communal France, and an 
Epilogue, which we could have read with greater pleasure 
had it been considerably longer. 

The two leading ideas that pervade Mr. Reeve’s instruc- 
tive pages are respect for constitutional liberty, and a warn- 
ing against not only usurpation, but also against that more 
dangerous, because more subtle and snakelike tyranny 
which a mob exercises in the name of liberty. Though, 
as we have said, we would first like to see these essays 
translated and widely circulated in France, most sincerely 
do we wish that they may be also read and pondered by 
the many Englishmen who now take a greater intefest in 
the affairs of France, and in her history, than they ever 
did in the days of her prosperity. Apart from their 


intrinsic merits, the fact of their appearing in the high- 
class periodicals from which they have been collected is 
sufficient evidence of their value for the highest class of 
readers ; but, if we had our way, there would not be an 
English mechanics’ institute or reading-room of any size 
on whose shelves they would not be found. We speak 
thus strongly, because we are bound to admit Mr. Reeve’s 


general fairness, though we are far from agreeing with al] 
his conclusions, more especially respecting the Second 
Empire, in considering which period we cannot think that 
he has made sufficient allowance for the difficulty—might 
we not say the impossibility ?—of ruling in France singe 
the Revolution. 

We must find room for three passages—the first from 
the essay on Marie Antoinette (which, by the way, is 
intensely interesting as criticising the Queen's real corre. 
spondence, and that which was manifestly a forgery), the 
second touching the Second Empire, and the third on the 
object of Mr. Reeve’s highest admiration, De Tocqueville, 


‘In forming a judgment on the terrible events of the French Revo. 
lution, it mvst never be forgotten that this disposition of the Court to 
rely on foreign aid and to subdue the Revolution by foreign influence, 
was the inexpiable crime of the King and Queen. It was ridiculous to 
talk of Louis asa tyrant. It was an outrage to ascribe to the Queen, 
as a woman, any single action which would not have become the 
noblest of her sex. Whatever may have been the shortcomings of her 
Austrian education and the frivolity of her earlier habits, misfortune 
and danger awakened in her a force of will, a clearness of intelligence, 
a power of-language, and a strength of soul, which speak with im- 
perishable eloquence in every line of the letters written after the com. 
mencement of the Revolution.” 

‘* Whatever may be the opinions we entertain of the political institu. 
tions of the Second Empire, on the ground of material improvements it 
is absurd to deny that the Emperor rendered great services to France— 
services indeed so great that one of the charges brought against him by 
his uncompromising opponents is, that these benefits caused the nation 
to forget even that loss of freedom by which they have been purchased. 
However this may be, nothing is more certain than that the policy 
which enriched the rural districts and rebuilt the towns of France— 
which is doubling her agricultural produce, and has more than doubled 
— foreign trade—was irreconcilably opposed to the policy of aggression 
and war. 

‘“* We have dwelt with pleasure on these indications of the agricultural 
progress of France, because they afford the strongest contrast and the 
most powerful connterpoise to the revolutionary passions and principles 
which are described in other pages of these volumes. . Under the reign 
of the Emperor Napoleon III., that portion of the Imperial policy which 
regarded the rural population was pacific, progressive, and in some 
respects liberal; but it was diametrically opposed to the policy repre- 
sented by the great towns and by the spirit of the Revolution, which 
tended to communism, insurrection, and war. The conflict between 
these two elements of his system of government proved fatal to its per- 
manence. The rural population were sacrificed to the towns; the con- 
servative to the revolutionary party; the interests of peace to the 
desperate chances of war. We have seen the result: for the French 
nation had in reality given pledges to peace, greater than they were 
sang themselves aware of; and all the true interests of the country 

ave suffered from hostilities with a powerful enemy, in exact proportion 
to the prosperity they had previously attained, and the yet more brilliant 
promises of the future.” 


‘“‘ This inconstancy in the pursuit of political objects, this inability to 
estimate the true value of such objects or to retain them, and lastly the 
malignant passions which the Revolution had arrayed against all social, 
intellectual, and moral supericrity, were the evil powers which M. de 
Tocqueville was resolved to combat and to resist. The shock of the 
Revolution of 1830 was scarcely needed to teach him that a deep gulf 
lay fixed between the principles to which he was immutably attached 
and the dreams which his countrymen were determined madly and 
vainly to pursue. He was led, or rather compelled, to the study of 
democratic institutions, not by any natural sympathy with popular agi- 
tation or any illusion as to the results of it, but by consternation at the 
ravages it had already made, and by a deep-seated dread of its further 
consequences. Throughout his writings, throughout his parliamentary 
career, throughout his correspondence, the conviction may be trace 
that modern democracy tends to the establishment of absolute power, 
unless it be counteracted by a genuine love and practice of freedom. 
The modern theory of democracy is not so much a love of freedom as 
the love of a particular kind of power. Democratic power differs in its 
origin, but not at all in its nature, from other forms of absolutism. It is 
as impatient of control, as liable to overleap the restraint of law, as 
much addicted to flatterers and abuses, as the most arbitrary monarchy 
or the corruptest oligarchy. He perceived that freedom itself could 
with difficulty be practised or maintained in countries where high prin- 
ciples were giving way to low interests; where the spirit of personal 





dignity and independence was crushed by the Government and hated by 
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the masses; where, to use his own illustration, the impulses of savage 
life prevailed over the laws of civilisation, and revolution triumphed 
over traditfon. He perceived, too, that as the ruling principle of demo- 
cracies is the principle of interest, so the principle of aristocracies, if 
they are to last, must be that of duty. It is apparent from what we 
have already said of his descent and education, that he belonged 
by nature to a chosen order of men. Indeed, the extreme delicacy 
of his physical organisation, the fastidious refinement of his tastes, 
the exquisite charm of his manners, made him the very type of a high- 


‘bred gentleman; and if there were in him the outward signs of distinc- 


tion, not less was he ennobled by the very soul of chivalry, by that 
purity and simplicity of character which are the truest nobility, and by 
a combination of manly virtues with an almost feminine grace—qualities 
which Englishmen are wont to trace to an ideal perfection in the person 
of Sir Philip Sidney.” 


East and West. 
Camden Hotten. 


Screamers. By Mark Twain. 
Hotten. 


The same remark will apply to both these works, though 
the former is poetry, and the latter prose. They are highly 
amusing, and their humour is natural, not forced, and of a 
thoroughly American kind. The former book mingles 
“srave” with “gay.” Unhappily, neither of them is 
quite free from what we cannot hesitate to call profanity, 
although we must allow that there is not much of it. 
“The Stage-Driver’s Story” and ‘Aspiring Miss De 
Laine” are two capital poems of Bret Harte’s. Of Mark 
Twain’s “Screamers,” two of the best are essays on 
Benjamin Franklin, and the account of the gentleman who 
edited pro tem. an agricultural paper, but whose notions of 
farming were somewhat peculiar, one of the least of his 
little mistakes being his idea that a farrow and a furrow 
were one and the same thing. 


By Brer Harre. London: J. 


London: J. Camden 


London. By Gustave Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Part VI. London: Grant and Co. 


The present number brings this splendid work just half- 
way towards its conclusion. The full-page engravings 
are:—1. ‘* Under the Trees, Regent’s Park,” a motley 
scene, consisting of children of all ages, nursemaids, and 
others languidly flirting, guardsmen stretched at full 
length, and last, not least in number,-a flock of sheep. 
2. ** The Bull’s Eye,” which is being turned on a group of 
poor vagrants by one of three stalwart policemen, whose 
glances are by no means sympathetic. The faces of the 
outcasts are in M. Doré’'s best style. 3 presents a mar- 
vellous contrast to its predecessor, being a Confirmation of 
Westminster Boys in the Abbey. As regards picturesque- 
ness, we must give the palm to the vagrants, and our 
preference is not diminished by the next plate (4), 
“Houndsditch,” which is a most strikingly vivid and 
truthful representation of want and misery. In the letter- 
press Blanchard Jerrold is very lively, especially in the 
chapter headed “ In the Season.” 


Consequential Damages. By Saxe Brit. London: 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A letter has been recently going the round of the papers 
from Mr. John Stuart Mill, in which he avows the opinion 
that the present difficulty which threatens to put an end to 
the American treaty is eminently one which ought to be 
solved or submitted for solution to the tribunal which the 
treaty has created. The authority of the writer of the 
letter is deservedly of such great weight that it is always 


‘dangerous to differ from him without first hearing his ar- 


guments in support of his conclusion. In the present in- 
stance the letter to which we have alluded gave only oppor- 





tunity for the expression of opinion without exposition to 
support it, and we are therefore still in opposition to that 
opinion, in agreement with the general tone of the country, 
and also with the writer of the letters at the head of this 
notice, when we say with him that this American doctrine 
of consequential damages must be met “ with unhesitating, 
unmitigated, and unconquerable repudiation.” 


The discussion of the doctrine, as it applies to private 
matters, is by no means of unfrequent occurrence in courts 
of law, both here and in America, and in both countries the 
general rule is admitted that a man is liable only for the 
direct consequences of his act. ‘The difficulty usually is to 
say which consequence is direct and which too remote, but 
in the present case it must be remembered there is no 
question of this kind. England asserts, and the United 
States admit, that the damages claimed are consequential ; 
that they are damages, therefore, which in a court of law 
would be at once held to be too remote for any plaintiff to 
succeed in obtaining. If, then, we go into arbitration on 
the question of whether these damages are included in the 
words of the treaty we admit the existence of a principle 
in international law which exists in no known system of 
private law. It might be a different matter if it was denied 
on the part of America that these damages are what is 
technically known as consequential. The question then 
would be the same as that which, as we have said, is often 
argued in our own courts, a question which cannot be an- 
swered by any definite rule, but must be left to the wisdom 
and sagacity of the judges who have to decide it. 


M. de Laveleye, in the interests of Belgium, has recently 
shown how dangerous the admission of the right now 
asserted by America would be to the existence of small 
neutral states, but we agree with ‘‘ Saxe Brit” that his 
argument does not cover the whole controversy. As 
“Saxe Brit” points out, the proof that the admission of 
the right claimed would tend to the destruction of this or 
that state may only show that if the right in question is 
part of ‘public law,” certain states should not indulge in 
the dangerous luxury of shipbuilding. The true answer is 
that the admission of the theory of consequential damages 
would put a stop to all kinds of human activity. 


“If every lawyer, doctor, mariner, legislator, coachman, artisan, shop- 
keeper, every originator of untried inventions, every discoverer of a new 
force or an unsyllogised premiss, were liable for consequential damages 
for everything injurious which would not have happened if something 
he did had never been done, the network of new obligations would not 
only strangle those members of society, but so reticulate every way of 
human life as to make all alike impassable.”—(p. 17). 


The probability of such a result as this is enough to 
strangle the theory in question, if it required killing, but 
‘Saxe Brit” goes further and attacks very successfully, 
and with a very happy power of illustration, various falla- 
cies which underlie the reasonings of the supporters of the 
doctrine. One analogy of his appears to us as felicitous 
as any we have seen in the discussions on this vexed ques- 
tion. He supposes “the case of an English company, 
from whom, contrary to rules and orders, foreign specu- 
lators had procured a partly finished engine, which after- 
wards, when completed, manned, and steamed by a foreign 
company, on a foreign line, knocked down and killed a 
foreign pensioner, whose family sued for compensation, 
neither the pointsman, signalman, driver, guard, foreign 
company, nor foreign purchasers, but the English company 
from whom the half-made engine had been purloined. 
Would not such a claim be tarred and feathered even in 
America?" We think there can be little doubt as to the 
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answer to that question, and why should it be different 
with the Alabama indirect claims ? 


Bacon’s wisdom is still applicable. He says, “It were 


necessaries for a journey, stores of sago and cornflower 
have to be taken for baby, and rocking-chair and mattress 


| provided for mamma, it may easily be conceived that the 





infinite for the law to judge the causes of causes, and their | difficulties of travelling through the bush are somewhat 
impulsion one on another. Therefore it contenteth itself | increased. 


with the immediate cause, and judgeth of acts by that 
without looking to any further degree.” This, surely, is as 
true of the law between nations as of that between indi- 


viduals. 


My Wife and I in Queensland. 
London: Longmans and Green. 
Australian colonists have been rather prolific of late in 
narratives of their adventures when in search of a fortune, 
and, to say the truth, their accounts bear generally the 
stamp of honesty which comes from books which have 
no appearance of attempting to conceal the difficulties, 
hardships, and disagreeables ordinarily attendant on the 
life of an emigrant. 


By C. H. Eben. 


| The first employment which our author obtained to 
| while away the time until an opportunity offered for joining 
his up-country friends was the tending such of the sheep 
at a neighbouring station as were suffering from foot-rot, 
and we can readily believe that a more disgusting occu. 
pation could scarcely have been hit upon as a commence. 
ment of colonial life. But it seems that it is to this sort 
of disgusting work ‘‘new chums” are usually set, and if 
their necessities compel them to go on with it, they must 
endeavour to sustain themselves with the knowledge of the 
“ dignity ” which no labour is without in the new country, 
| Whatever your occupation in Australia, your caste does 
not depend upon it. You may drive a dray laden with 

firewood, sell, unload, 








From recent accounts | 
of Australian experi- 
ences, it appears that 
the making a livelihood 
in that continent is by 
no means a downhill 
affair. What with the 
chance of being put an 
end to by the natives, 
the close companion- 
ship too often of venom- 
ous snakes, scorpions, 
and centipedes, an oc- 
casional flood, and fre- 
quent drought,Queens- | 
land, in its midland | 
parts at any rate, must 
have some other very 
rare advantages to | 
prove attractive toany | 
one who can get a 
living elsewhere. We 
do not say there ad- 
vantages are not to be 
found, but it is well to 
have a clear apprecia- 
tion of the black side 
of the picture first. 
The author of the 








CAMPING GROUND OF FLYING FOXES. 
(From Baden-Powell's “New Homes for the Old Country.”) 


and stack it at a house 
in which you will be 
perfectly welcome at a 
ball in the evening. 
You may be a police- 
man during the day 
ordering Her Majestv's 
colonial subjects «0 
move on, but not the 
less fit are you therepy 
to dine at the Gover- 
nor’s table. However, 
dignity could not re- 
concile our author to 
this filthy job, and he 
next appears as copying 
deeds in the Registrar 
General's Office at 
Brisbane, at sixpence 
a deed. And as he 
was able to make thus 
fifteen shillings a day, 
we cannot help won- 
dering what on earth 
they want so many 
deeds for, and in so 
youthful a colony. At 
the end of a year the 
wished-for opportunity 








pleasant little volume — 
before us went out, 

we presume, with a fairly-lined purse, although he does 
not actually tell us this, or whether he has increased 
or lost his store in his eight years’ experience, and we 
must therefore consider his experiences as those of a 
capitalist, not going out either unfriended or unknown, 
but consigned to certain friendly squatters who had already 
settled themselves in the northern parts of the colony, so 
that this was emigration under somewhat favourable 
prospects. ‘‘ There is no place like a ship for making 
love,” and our author therefore made it on his voyage out, 
and actually married his sweetheart on arrival at Brisbane, 
a consequence which does not always follow board-a-ship 
wooing. His colonial experiences are the more valuable 
therefore, as they were gained in company with a young 
wife, under the further encumbrance, after a short interval, 
of a young child. When, in addition to the few absolute 


came, and Mr. Eden 
: was enabled to join 
his friends and commence real squatting life. He 
was, it must be remembered, a master squatter, and as 
such had no personal experience of any of the lower 
depths of colonial existence. True, his house, though 
built in the most approved fashion, was windowless, that it 
might be the less attractive to the flies of the country, that 
| he lived on beef all the year round, sheep, as wool-bearing 
pecresen being too valuable to be killed, that he was not 
surprised to find a scorpion occasionally in his trowsers- 
| pocket and a serpent sharing his bed; but what is this to 
| the fate of a shepherd, who though often an educated man, 
| endures all these discomforts while leading the loneliest of 
existences, relieved only by large doses of Holloway’s 
Pills, varied occasionally by minor charges ot Cockle’s 
antibilious. We have here found an explanation of a 
| phenomenon which has long been a puzzle to us. How, 
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we have often asked, is that enormous establishment in 
Oxford-street, with its numerous staff of clerks, who 
appear to be always engaged in penning despatches, sup- 

rted? Who are the consumers of Holloway’s Pills? 
But if the pills are devoured by the Australian shepherds, 
as Mr. Eden assures us, four or five dozen at a dose, and 
no shepherd is happy without constant physicking, it is easy 
to see how the trade comes to be a very fine one. Cockle, 
it appears, is not quite so harmless as Holloway, and 
therefore not in such request, though still not without 
admirers. 

Mr. Eden’s squatting experiences are amusing, but not 
of the practical interest which other portions of his book 
possess, for the days of squatters are numbered. The 
object of the Queensland Government is to encourage 
small capitalists to settle in the country. It requires rather 
more than a small capital to rent a rnn of 200 acres for the 
feed of a flock of 10,000 sheep, as appears to have been 
done by squatters hitherto. All the runs therefore which 
at present. are leased from the Government are to be 
resumed at the expiration of twelve months, the lessee 
being allowed to retain 


{ 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 








ever, another side to it. It must be remembered that the 
land the emigrant purchases is generally uncleared, and in 
certain instances the cost of clearing amounts to £15 an 
acre, a price which need not surprise when we are told that 
the tropical jungles are so thick that it is impossible often 
to see two yards through them in any direction: then 
labour is very dear—in fact, impossible to be obtained for 
sugar-cane or cotton growing, except by importing Poly- 
nesians, a scheme which at present is rather under a cloud. 
But there is still another unhappy eventuality which Mr, 
Eden himself experienced. Satisfied of the ultimate 
success which must attend sugar-cane growing in Queens- 
land, he determined to embark in it. For this purpose he 
invested in a plantation in the northern part of the colony, 
twelve miles inland, on the bank of a river of considerable 
size, the nature of which is thus described :—*“ It consisted 


| of 1,280 acres, and a good deal of pastoral land for grazing 


the cattle and horses. This country was certainly most 
excellent—in fact, unsurpassable, consisting, as it did, of 
miles and miles of black soil plain—soil teeming with rich- 
ness, without a stick of timber, and with large lagoons 

scattered at intervals, 
——— besides a fine river run- 








half on a fresh lease 
for ten years, the other | 
half being appropriated 
for intended settlers. | 
Under these regula- | 
tions agricultural land, 
not less than forty, nor 
more than 640 acres 
can be obtained, ati5s. | 
an acre. First-class | 
pasture land, not less | 
than eighty, nor more | 
than 2,560 acres, at | 
los. per acre, or an | 
annual rent of Is. per | 
acre. Second-class pas- 
toralland,notlessthan | 
eighty, nor more than 
7,680 acres, at 5s. an 
acre, or an annual rent 
of 6d. per acre. 
This payment under | 
the name of rent being 
in reality only an in- — 
stalment of purchase- 
money, as at the expiration of ten years the property 
becomes the freehold of the lessee. As far as the 
cheapness of land goes, then, the intending emigrant 
with small capital can have no complaint to make, and 
as the area in the hands of the Government is about 
twice the size of Ireland, there should be ample room 
for selection. But what use is to be made of the 
land when purchased? Unfortunately, Mr. Eden is not 
so explicit on this point. Market gardeners, it appears, 
will thrive as well as they do in Jamaica. Arrow-root, 


luxuriantly, and find a ready market. In the way of fruit, 
pine-apples, bananas, peaches, and melons grow in pro- 
fusion. Pigs are fed on peaches, and Cape gooseberries, 
grapes, chilis, capsicums, and mulberries can be raised 
with the smallest amount of care. Sugar-cane growing, 
too, is likely to prove a great source of profit, several plan- 
tations having already been successfully worked. Allto- 
gether, this is not an unpleasing picture: there is, how- 





NATIVE CATS. 


(From Baden-Powell’s “New Homes for the Old Country.”) 


ning through its centre. 
Never was seen such 
a lovely spot to a plan- 
ter’s eye. No clear- 
ing, no trouble of any 
kind.” Here, then, was 
planting apparently 
under the most favour- 
able auspices. The 
first care was spent in 
building a house suit- 
able for a family man, 
but as there was an 
occasional liability to 
floods, this edifice was 
placed on piles nine 
feet high, to be well 
out of harm's way. 
Twenty South Sea 
Islanders were im- 
ported as_ labourers, 
| and in a short time the 
jin cane was reported to 

be coming on splen- 


| didly, and everything was ready for the machinery, daily 
| expected from Sydney, for crushing the ripened cane. 


The garden, too, was fruitful in cocoa-nuts, jack fruit, 
cherrimoyas, mulberries, oranges, citrons, shaddocks, 
grapes, peaches, and other valuable roots, as useful, if not 
so delicious as those mentioned. All this smiling pro- 
sperity was standing, however, on a frail foundation. One 


'day in January down came the rain, and did not cease 


'down-coming for ten consecutive days. 


The plain was 


;one vast lake, only the tops of the sugar-cane being 
lucerne, common English vegetables, and pumpkins grow | visible. The water rose eight feet up the piles on which 


'the house was raised. 


For five weeks all communication 


| between the planters and the nearest town or village was 





cut off, so that provisions began to run short. And at the 
end of it all, the cane had to be cut down, the garden was 
a mass of slime, and everything upside down. The 
wished-for machinery at length came near them, but the 


vessel which carried it was wrecked on the Great Barrier 
Reef, and the whole venture seemed now at anend, The 
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troubles were not yet over. A malignant fever, caused 
probably by the recent flood, set in, and Mr. Eden and his 
family were obliged to save their lives by flying from the 
spot which appeared to them nothirg short of a Paradise. 
One advantage only seems to have flowed from the 
disaster which compelled our author to recruit.his health 
by a sea voyage, and that is the receipt of a pleasant little 
book, which gives, moreover, very useful hints to intending 
emigrants. And if we have dwelt too much on the diffi- 
culties and dangers which a life in Queensland exhibits, 
we must ask our readers to believe on the authority of Mr. 
Eden that they seem worse than they are when grappled 
with, and that incidents which touch keenly in the course 
of narration had less sting at the time they occurred. 


The Story of the London Parks. 
woop. London: J. C. Hotten. 


We first met with the name, Jacob Larwood, as joint 
author with Mr. Hotten of “ Signboards: their History.” 
He now comes with a work in two volumes, the credit or 
blame of which he takes to himself alone. This production 
is evidently the result of arduous research, and when we 
have said this we are at a loss for another compliment, for 
if we were to assert that Mr. Larwood has strung together 
his compilations with nice discrimination and excellent 
comment it would be untrue. It would be false also if we 
were to hold up Mr. Larwood as a master of pure English 
and a man of good taste; and it would be equally errone- 
ous to write that in his work he is true to dates and facts. 
He has, however, got together some useful and amusing 
matter, but we cannot think it is necessary that his name 
should appear on the title-page, for he is not the author of 
the material that makes up the two volumes, but simply 
the compiler. 

Speaking of Boswell, Mr. Larwood says :—* He had 
already published his “ Tour to the Hebrides,” that amus- 
ing journal of a learned monster, written by his showman, 
who constantly discovers a pleasant apprehension that the 
beast will play the savage too furiously, and toss and gore 
the company instead of entertaining them.” William III. 
is called a “ placid, debile little Dutchman,” and his queen 
a “dull, stocking-knitting spouse.” What purpose is an- 
swered by speaking of Boswell in the manner quoted? or 
what wit is there in speaking thus of William III. and his 
queen? And why should half a page of indecent rub- 
bish be written of Richardson, the moral writer of his 
time? This is the kind of stuff we get when we are treated 
to a few original lines. 

Notwithstanding their faults, however, we will confess 
that we are thankful for these two volumes. They are full 
of information, and the story is interesting. The history 
of Hyde Park begins as far back as the Conquest. Wil- 
liam the Norman appointed one of his nobles, Geoffrey-de 
Mandeville, to succeed to all those lands which Asgar had 
held officially, but not to the property which that Saxon 
lord had inherited from his fathers. A certain manor or 
estate of Eia, 890 acres in extent, seems to have come 
under this first category. It was situated in the parish of 
Westminster, and the hundred of Ossulston. It extended 
from the old Roman and military road (now Uxbridge 
Road and Oxford Street) down to the banks of the Thames, 
and included the site of our future Hyde Park within its 
boundaries. About the time when Domesday Book was 
compiled the estate of Eia was divided into three manors 
—Neyte, Enbery, and Hyde. The last manor became 


By Jacos Lar- 


Hyde Park. Of Hyde itself nothing is known, only that 





the Park occupies part of its site. For nearly five centuries 
the monks held this manor, which must have been at that 
time more like the Epping Forest of to-day than the Hyde 
Park of to-day. Henry VIII. drove away the monks and 
claimed the Church lands, and by this means he extended 
his hunting grounds to the north and west of London. 
The park once formed, it became necessary to have a 
ranger or keeper over it. The office was a sinecure, and 
though the salary was small the perquisites were good, 
George Roper was the first keeper, and this is all we know 
of him. 

There were eleven pools in Hyde Park in the reign of 
James I. Mr. Larwood says :—*‘ Judging from the geolo. 
gical production of the soil, they may have been the 
remains of a large sheet of water which, in prehistoric 
times, extended itself to those parts—-when the elephant, 
the hippopotamus, the long-fronted ox, and the red deer 
roamed on its banks.” Here is imagination with a ven- 
geance. 

It was Charles I. who threw open Hyde Park as a public 
pleasure ground. A good story is told of Charles I. and 
the park. Like his father, he was a lover of sport. He 
was often present at the Hyde Park races. On one occa- 
sion he gave a mortal affront to Henry Martin, an M.P. 
“ Let that ugly rascal begone out of the park, or else I will 
not see the sport.” The ‘ugly rascal” had his revenge. 
A few years after he put his name next to Cromwell’s upon 
Charles’ death-warrant. In a tract of the time, said to be 
“the petition of the Lady Eleanor,” Hyde Park is com- 
pared to a paradise, the Roundhead troopers at the forts 
and court guards to cherubims with flaming swords, and 
the regimental colours to the wings of the said cherubims. 
“And thou, Hyde Park,” it continues, “none of the 
greatest, yet makest up the harmony before the wedding all 
rejoicing. The trees of the wood also utter their ayrie 
voice, where the court of guards’ service is well worth the 
marking and observation ; those bulwarks there so watcht 
round about; and here to proceed with the everlasting 
word of God, there the flaming sword also,” &c. During 
these troublous times the park continued a place of resort 
for the day. In 1645, however, when the Puritans pre- 
vailed, an order was given “that Hyde Park and Spring 
Gardens should be kept shut, and no person allowed to go 
into anyone of those places on the Lord’s Day, fast and 
thanksgiving days, and hereof those that have the keeping 
of the said places are to take notice, and see this order 
obeyed, as they will answer the contrary at their uttermost 
peril.” When Cromwell ruled the park was no_ longer 
royal property, and a new keeper was appointed over it. A 
year or two after it was resolved in Parliament that Hyde 
Park and St. James’ Park, together with various other 
royal mansions and parks, should be kept for the use of the 
commonwealth, and be thrown open to the public. Three 
years after this Act was revoked, and the journals of the 
House of Commons for Saturday, November 27, 1652, 
contain this laconic and business-like entry :—‘ Resolved, 
that Hyde Park be sold for ready money.” And Hyde 
Park was sold for ready money, in three lots. When the 
park was in private hands it still continued to be much 
visited. The following is in Evelyn’s diary a year after the 
sale :—‘‘ I went to take the air in Hyde Park, when every 
coach was made to pay a shilling and every horse sixpence 
by the sordid fellow who had purchased it. In 1660 the 
first of May was a glorious day for Hyde Park. The nation 
was tired of the Puritans and their strict dogmas, their 
hatred of dress and display. The King was expected soon 
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to have his own again, and the approaching return of 
royalty effected a remarkable change in the manners, ap- 
pearance, and conversation of the people. The park 
became again what it had been before the civil war—the 
rendezvous of fashion. These are a few facts we have 
gathered from the first volume, showing the early history 
of the park. A great part of the work is confined to 
descriptions of duels in the park. It has been a famous 
place for ‘dying of honour,” as Fielding said. Some of 
the most famous duels have been fought in Hyde Park. 

The space we have already occupied prevents us from 
continuing our notes through the second volume. We 
will only add that this pleasant work is made repulsive to 
the eye by two or three coloured etchings, by Cruikshank. 
They are not funny, but very vulgar. 


The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints for the 
Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Baurrain, 
Vicar-General, and Professor at the Sorbonne, &c. 
Translated from the French. London: Lockwood 
and Co. 

This work, although a translation, has a beauty of style 
which, better than any praise of ours, may recommend it 
as so far adapted for its purpose, that we know from it that 
he who would teach others how to frame their thoughts in 
eloquent language can do so also himself, certainly in 
written language, and, we feel sure, in speech likewise. To 
say the truth, we opened the book professionally, so to 
speak, and without any expectation of receiving pleasure 
from its perusal. But we have been very agreeably dis- 
appointed, and we can most cordially recommend its study, 
to young men especially. Those who are preparing 
seriously for the arduous duty of public speaking will find 
it most valuable, while those who are in doubt about their 
fitness for such a task will find some useful hints which 
may help them to form a decision. 

M. Bautrain takes, indeed, a very high standard in dis- 
cussing his favourite art, so high that but few would 
venture to cultivate it, were it not that but few can devote 
themselves to the study of eloquence, while many desire 
to be able to speak on occasion. M. Bautrain, however, 
is very fair, nor does he hold out to every one the hope of 
success. Many men, as he tells us, have been gifted to 
express themselves well with the pen, who have been unable 
to speak in public. Rousseau could never do so, neither 
could the Abbé Lamennais, whose style is so vigorous, 
ever venture to enter the pulpit. 


Of course, to a certain extent, this art may be cultivated, 
but such as have not the native gift of eloquence can never 
expect to excite greatly the admiration of, or influence con- 
siderably, their fellows. ‘“‘Fiunt oratores, nascuntur 
poete ” is a saying of Quintilian, which M. Bautrain only 
allows to be half true. ‘ For,” he says, “ if teaching and 
labour can contribute to the formation of an orator, neither 
the one nor the other will give him the germ and the power 
of eloquence. They can excite and nourish, but they can 
hever ignite the sacred fire.” 


There is some sensible advice with regard to extempore 
preaching in this book, which the clergy would do well to 
consider, especially in the present day, when such preach- 
ing is becoming more usual. And the sum of the advice 
is this, that each one should consider his own proper gift of 
God, and endeavour to make a good use of that talent 
which has been committed to his keeping. For, “it is 
with eloquence as with all art, to succeed in it you must 
be made for it, or called to it by a mysterious tendency or 





inexplicable attraction, which influences the whole being, 
and ultimately turns to its object, as the magnetic needle to 
the North.” 

In treating of the qualifications necessary for public 
speaking, we were reminded, while reading, of a remark 
recently made by a lady who had just been to the Royal 
Academy. “Artists,” she said, “‘ ought, I think, never to 
marry, for afterwards they take to pourtraying the com- 
monest domestic incidents, a style which, however good, is 
not high art.” 

But the English are not singular in this respect. The 
Dutch have carried the art of domestic painting to a great 
proficiency. Has, then, this tendency of the Teutonic 
race any counterpart in the art of elocution? Let us hear 
what M. Bautrain has to say on “ sensibility " as necessary 
to public speaking. ‘For descriptive sensibility is re- 
quired, but here also it must not run riot, or we wander to 
impressions of detail, and end by producing a species of 
poem or a monograph of each flower or object which 
pleases us. This, in painting, is called tableaux de genre ; 
it may for an instant attract and amuse, but does not 
represent one idea worthy of art. It is in literature that 
kind of poetry, or romance, in which the Germans and 
English delight, and which consists in painting, in the 
greatest detail, the commonest things of life. Impressions 
are then borrowed from the domestic hearth, the life of a 
family, or of a country, as esthetic sentiments, as effects of 
art, falling into a paltry realism, which lowers art in 
making it descend to the common-place realities of life.” 
One more quotation we ask indulgence for, and we have 
done. The subject treated of is the acquisition of intellec- 
tual wealth necessary to an orator. ‘ But the real fund 
is in ideas, not in phrases ; in the succession or connection 
of the thoughts, and not in a series of facts or images. 
He who has laid in a store of this kind is not so ready at a 
speech, because there is within him a veritable thought 
with which his spirit strives in order to master, possess, 
and manifest it so soon as he shall have thoroughly entered 
into it; such a man speaks, not merely from memory or 
imagination, but with a labour of the understanding, and 
thus he produces something with life in it and capable of 
inspiring life—and this is just what distinguishes the orator 
from the rhetorician. The latter may charm by his lan- 
guage, but he imparts no life, and thus nothing is produced 
in the mind of the hearer. It is pleasant music, which 
delights the ear fora moment, and leaves nothing behind 
it, ‘‘ Vox et preterea nihil.” 


Bede’s Charity. 


Prayer. 
The Little Acrobat and his Mother. 
A Flower from a London Court, and other Stories. 
Susie Bell. 
Sturdy Jack. The Religious Tract Society. 


The first of these little story-books is the longest and the 
best of them, and it will doubtless be popular amongst 
many who admired “ Jessica’s First Prayer.” Next in 
size and merit comes “Sturdy Jack.” Both these books 
are illustrated, and the first has some really good engrav- 
ings. The other three are prettily got up, and their 
frontispieces are coloured. They will be acceptable 
presents for Sunday School Children, but we cannot help 
thinking that it is a mistake to paint children better than 
they are, and as talking rather too much about Religion. 
‘‘ The Little Acrobat” professes to be a true story. 


By the Author of “Jessica's First 
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poor Mr. Crawley after preaching his last sermon at 
Hogglestock. 


| Shooting the Rapids. 











The Last Chronicle of Barset. By AntrHony Trot- 
LoPpE. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


A cheap edition of one of the best of Mr. Trollope’s By A. J. SHAnp. London: 


novels will be a great boon to all in want of a good novel | Smith, Elder, and Co. 

for the seaside, or whatever other locality they may choose | When Mr. Shand’s admirable novel “ Against Time” 
for their holiday. It may be fancy and nothing more on | appeared, we predicted for him a place in the very front 
our part, but we incline to a belief that these “‘ Last Chro- | ranks of modern writers of fiction. It would be very 
nicles ” have not—owing possibly to the manner of their | unfair to accuse him of a very common fault amongst the 
first appearance—been so widely read as “‘ The Warden,” | authors of the day, we mean that of rushing incontinently 
‘*‘ Barchester Towers,” &c., which introduced us into Bar- | into print with some hasty specimen of mere book-making, 
setshire Society. If our supposition be correct, we hope | when once the merits of a first production have been 
it will not be so for long, as there are many scenes in the | recognised. Having thoroughly enjoyed reading “ Against 
book which are simply excellent, and unsurpassed, if | Time” two years ago, we should, on the other hand, be 
equalled, by anything in any of the writer's numerous ‘rather disposed to complain of Mr. Shand for not giving us 
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E'S EMISSARY. 


(From Trollope’s “ The Last Chronicle 0 Barset.”) 


works of fiction. We must confess to have regretted the 
announcement of the title some six years ago, when the 
serial first appeared, as it showed us that it was the last 
we should hear of so many who had become old friends to 


us. This, however, seems all the better reason for hearing | 


all that can be told of them. -There are ten illustrations. 
Of the two we have chosen, the one represents one of Mrs. 
Proudie’s jackals, who, after giving the Bishop's, or rather 
Mrs. Proudie’s, message to Mr. Crawley touching his sus- 
pension, and discharging his task with a coarseness that 
one would expect from one of that lady’s ecclesiastical 
flunkeys, is beseeching Major Grantley to drive him home 
again, as his steed, with creditable sagacity, has thrown 
him on to some stones on his way there. The latter shows 


ere this another treat in the days when bad novels are so 

| plentiful, and good ones so few and far between, did we not 
know that Mr. Shand had been engaged in turning his 

powers of writing to another channel, as a war corre- 

spondent. It is almost against the nature of things to 

find a second venture, however excellent, as good as a first 
| success, and “ Shooting the Rapids” is no exception to 
| the general rule. No whit the less, however, do we still 
| hold to our opinion that in very many of the characteristics 
that are necessary to constitute a true novelist, Mr. Shand 

has very few equals, and that his superiors might be easily 

counted on the fingers of one hand. : 

“Shooting the Rapids,” like Mr. Shand’s first work, 1s 

| dependent for its chief interest on the romance of what in 
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less able hands would seem to be one of the most un- | breaches of good manners, which no person of birth or 
romantic subjects that could be found—namely, the | breeding would be guilty of. Though, as we have said, 
business transactions of Capel Court, and the rises and | Mr. Shand’s speciality seems to be his power of describing 
falls of the shares of public “companies,” so called | City doings, “ Shooting the Rapids ” is very far from lack- 
perhaps because so few are at home with their singular | ing incident. It begins with some stirring adventures 
proceedings in too many instances. Except to those | in Italy, in that eventful year, 1848, and ends with Gari- 
immediately concerned in these speculations, any ordinary | baldi’s last escapade, and gives us some pleasant peeps at 
account of them country life in Baden. 


would prove as dull Though the writer 
as those “‘ grey shirt- never turns his novel 


ings " which, accord- into a sermon, and is 
ing to the daily the last person to be 
papers, possess no accused of ‘ goody- 
other quality than goody” writing, yet 
that of being inva- his story is not with- 
riably “dull.” Mr. out a plain, if unob- 
Shand, however, trusive, moral, being 
possesses ” — a well-told practical 
magic art of invest- comment on the old 
ing City doings with Saying, now almost 
gg wong nn rag my —- 
makes - e best Policy.” 
tively interesting. We cannot canetede 
positive fault in thie <r ae a 

we never gav X- 
novel is the unifor- pression Brig 
mity of the series of sincere wish respect- 
blows that fall on ing a book than we do 
the hero, as one by now in hoping that 
icy chance | fem before’ ‘Mr. ‘Shand 

é “ P| . onal 

offers itself by which gives us an ne 
he might, though novel. 


not without much 
The Office of the 


humiliation, do 
something towards Holy Commu- 
nion. By JAMEs 


retrieving the first 

fatal step he took in J. Monx. Metz- 
life. Here and there, ler and Co. 

it must be contessed, 
a hasty expression 
shows want of care 
—as, for instance, 
when the writer 
speaks of a “ hang- 
ing avalanche,” 
whereas avalanches, 
at least, such as we 
have seen, go at a 
pace which looks 
like winning, but are 
certainly not good at 
stopping. It is, how- 
ever, far more con- 
genial to our taste 
to turn again from 
these slight defects 
to the many merits (From Trollope’s “The Last Chronicle of Barset.’ 
of the best English 











A reprint from the 
Practical Choir- 
master. The Re- 
sponse to the Com- 
mandments is pretty, 
but weak. The Offer- 
tory Anthem has 
character and interest. 
The Sanctus is some- 
what feeble. Built 
on a broad unison 
passage, and contain- 
ing some well con- 
trasted passages, the 
Gloria in excelsis, is 
an effective and sim- 
plesetting of the an- 
gelic hymn. 








“THEY WILL COME TO HEAR A MAN DECLARING HIS OWN RUIN.” 


We are Seven. An 


work of Fiction that the year has presented us with. | Enquiry into the Power of MusicalExpression belong- 
Not least amongst these are the pictures of good | ing to each separate Note of the Diatonic Scale. By 
society, which Mr. Shand knows so well how to paint, | A. Dawson. Augener and Co. 

thus affording the strongest of contrasts to so many | Well worth reading, as containing a good many shrewd 
of our writers who appear to think that if their hero | observations. The author gives each note of the scale a 
is named “Lord George,” and their heroine “Lady | distinctive dramatic name, and traces with much pene- 
Blanche,” their titles are sufficient to excuse all sorts of | tration the several characteristics of the different notes, 
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judged chiefly from the melodic point of sight. The 
subject is capable of further expansion as regards the 
harmonic relations of the seven scale notes, as the fourth 
of the scale, which means very different aspects, as the 
subdominant or dominant seventh. Probably from con- 
siderations as to space, our author did not feel at liberty to 
do more than glance at some of these harmonic questions. 
The little book is full of illustrations from the great 
masters, and it deserves to be seen and read by all musical 
students. 


Guide to the Study of Harmony. By A. Dawson. 
Augener and Co. 


Contains a good many clever observations, and the 
author not only explains the rudiments of harmony success- 
fully, but analyses passages from the eminent masters, 
with a good deal of clearness and point. The little book is 
interesting as well as instructive. 





+ 
is 


GERMANY. 





THE most interesting publication of the last few weeks 
is undoubtedly “ Little Indiscretions about Great People— 
Miniature Memoirs,” by L. K. von Kohlenegg (Poly 
Henrion), Munich, Max Gradenger. This prolific writer, 
the azthor of ‘“ Modern Sirens,” ‘‘A Spoiled Season,” 
“Anecdotes of Petty German Courts,” works which have 
all appeared within the last two years, has, in this new 
publication of his, drawn upon his memory for the facts 
without calling in imagination to his aid, and, under such 
unpromising headings as, for instance, ‘‘ Matters Biogra- 
phical and Italian,” ‘‘A Mother in Her Struggles and 
Three Geniuses in Bed,” &c., has prepared for the reader 
the most agreeable surprises, communicating to him 
anecdotes and facts about such people as Mademoiselle 
Delagrange and Madame Ristori, Thalberg and Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, the late Austrian Ministers Bach and Giskra, 
the present Empress of Austria, and the Imperial Crown 
Princess of Prussia. It will probably be new to the most 
of your readers to learn that Thalberg was of noble origin, 
having been the illegitimate son of Prince Dietrichstein 
and Baroness Wetzlar, of Vienna. Family circumstances 
rendered the legitimate union of the highly-accomplished 
parents impossible, but “what State and Church sepa- 
rated,” as Kohleregg says, “the ardent love of those two 
eminent natures united. How they came to bestow upon 
him the name of Thalberg is thus explained.” This child, 
“said the mother,” shall be the peaceful valley (Thal), in 
which henceforth I mean to hide all my silent, secret 
happiness ; but he shall also some day be a hill (Berg), 
upon which my pride and my greatest love shall be en- 
throned on high, and which, in its own height, shall rise 
above everything that, puffed up in its vain spirit of caste 
and in its prejudices, raises itself up between us!"" Thus 
spoke the Baroness to the father of her child, and gave 
him the name of Thalberg. I have only room for one 
more quotation from this delightful volume, full of spicy 
and amusing anecdotes; it is one which has a special 
interest for the English public. In the chapter on the 
entry of the Crown Princess, the Princess Royal of 
England, into Berlin on the occasion of her marriage, the 
author tells us of his happiness in meeting, for the first 





time in his life, with Alexander von Humboldt and enjoyin 

the honour of a brief conversation with him, as they on 
both waiting the arrival of the Princess in the halls of the 
Royal palace. ‘ When, after her having alighted,” says 
our author, “‘ pages laying hold of her long, huge train, | 
saw her pass us at the arm of her tall, stately husband. I 
could not refrain from whispering, ‘ Ah, how short she is!’ 
But Humboldt, with his intelligent, clear eyes, looked at 
her significantly, raised his finger, as if wishing to convey 
alesson, and said, ‘Her mother is still shorter, and yet 
has become a great Queen.’ 


Lately I announced D. Sanders’ intention of bringing 
out a German Thesaurus similar to Roget’s famous one; 
to-day I have before me a new publication by this merito. 
rious author, being a ‘* Compendious Dictionary of the 
Principal Difficulties of the German Language” (Berlin: 
G. Langenscheidt). German, being one of the few modern 
languages that have retained the inflectional character of 
the ancient tongues, naturally offers more difficulties than 
either English or the Romance languages, all of which 
have to so great ar extent dropped the inflections, 
Again, while, in English all the active verbs govern the 
objective case, in German they govern, in the classical 
languages, various cases; equally so the prepositions, 
and although, in the vast majority of instances, the gram- 
mar lays down fixed rules, admitting of no exception, yet a 
good many intances still remain where even the best 
German scholar may be doubtful. The present dictionary, 
then, is to serve as a guide in such cases, and the name 
of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the safe guidance 
here afforded. Foreigners will have to furnish themselves 
with this work as a supplement to their English-German 
dictionaries. 


C. Duncker, Berlin, has just published a very useful, 
though thin, volume, entitled, “On the Conccption and 
Form of Philosophy,” being a general introduction to the 
study of Philosophy by Dr. Alois Riehl, of the University 
of Gratz. This is, as it were, Philosophy taking an intro- 
spective view of herself, an act which was really a deside- 
ratum, seeing that system after system rises without any 
question being finally settled. The author, indeed, aims 
at nothing less than a reform and purification of philoso- 
phy. ‘ We have had enough of enthusiastic philosophy,” 
he says; ‘let us now begin with philosophical inquiries 
in detail!” The inductive method, though, the Shibboleth 
‘‘ Generalisation,” taken from Mill’s logic, he considers to 
have been over-rated. ‘* Mistaking,” he says, ‘‘ the essen- 
tially deductive character of the experimental methods, 
people use inductive promiscuously for experimental 
science, while a purely inductive science is, in fact, nothing 
but a contradictio in adjecto.” The author, I may add, 
fully coincides with Professor Zollner in his view of philo- 
sophy, as laid down in the latter’s work ‘‘ On the Nature of 
Comets,” already referred to by me in a previous report. 
Two more pamphlets have lately appeared on the inevita- 
ble Schopenhauer, one, ‘‘A. Schopenhauer as a Man and 
Thinker,” by J. B. Meyer, of the University of Bonn, 
forming No. 145 of the collection of Popular Scientific 
Lectures edited by R. Virchow and von Holzendorff (Ber- 
lin, Liideritz), and a second one, “Dr. A. Schopenhauer 
answered from a medical point of view,” by Dr. C. von Seid- 
litz (Dorpat, Glaser). The former, though, as my readers 
may remember from my notice of the same author's Lecture 
on Schopenhauer’s pessimism opposed to the philosopher's 
view, nevertheless treats the subject in a fair and worthy 
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way. The latter, putlished on the occasion of the author's 
jftieth anniversary of taking his degree, and dedicated to 
the medical faculty of the Dorpat University, is evidently 
written with a foregone conclusion, which the author 
strains every nerve to prove, of course availing himself of 
every scrap and shred in the life of Schopenhauer to estab- 
lish his point, which is to prove him to have been insane ! 
All I can say of such an attempt is—valeat quantum. The 
pamphlet has served the author’s purpose, et voila tout ! 


A few days ago the press reported the death of Moritz 
Hartmann, the Austrian poet, born, in 1821, at Duishnik 
in Bohemia, and died near Vienna on the 13th inst. He 
had led a very nomadic life, and had taken a prominent 
part in the revolutionary movement in Germany in 1848. 


Wolfers has, for the first time, translated Newton’s 
“Principia” into German, and the version is highly 
recommended by Professor Bruhns, of the Leipsic Uni- 
versity. 

As in London, so in Germany, we have our May meet- 
ings. On the 5th inst. the journalists met at Dresden ; 
last week the representatives of German commercial 
interests met at Leipsic, and in the same town the philo- 
logists will meet this week. In my next I hope to be able 
to report on their proceedings. 


Brockhaus, of Leipsic, has just celebrated the centenary 
anniversary of the birth of the late founder of the firm, on 
which occasion Dr. E. Brockhaus, his grandson, published 
“Frederick Arnold Brockhaus; his life and doings, 
described from letters and other records.” 


Encouraged by the success which the Swiss Times, a 
paper intended for English residents in South Germany 
and Switzerland, has met with, a similar weekly, to be 
entitled American News, is forthwith to be started at 
Frankfort for the benefit of American residents in South 
Germany. 


Much regret is felt for the death of the late Baron Dr. 
H. de Aufsess, the principal founder of the German 
National Museum, at Nuremberg, who died from the effects 
of an untoward encounter or some fatal mistake at the 
recent opening of the Strasburg University. He was born 
in 1801, and died on the 6th inst. Absit omen. 


—— 


FRANCE. 


Tue most hackneyed quotation from Sterne is certainly 
the very first line of his ‘‘ Sentimental Journey ”’—the 
irony of which recoils now upon what it was originally 
intended to eulogise. ‘ They order, said I, this matter 
better in France!” Henceforth who will take those words 
au serienx ?; Alas—‘‘they order this matter better in 
France ’—reads now like the bitterest phrase of derision. 
What matter? When? How? War? Peace? Justice? 
Taxation? Which is it? Or, can it possibly be literature ? 
Well, hardly—if we may judge from a few recent and very 
salient incidents. 


One of the most prominent soldiers in all France, 
Marshal Bazaine, finding that the majority of his brothers 
in arms have spoken out, each, of course, from his own 
particular point of view in regard to the war, at length 
vouchsafes his opinions also to the public at large in what 
is at any rate a manly, frankly worded argument enough— 





his volume, I mean, entitled ‘‘ L’Armée du Rhin.” When, 
what is the sequel? He is tardily selected as a scapegoat. 
He is told to be in readiness to appear before a military 
tribunal, by which, it is his own opinion, that his case is 
even now prejudged. He is ordered off under arrest to 
Versailles. On arriving there at the spot selected as his 
place of detention, lo! the house from top to bottom is 
uninhabitable, is in the hands of bricklayers, plasterers, 
carpenters, and paperhangers, so that after waiting about 
there for a weary while, he is constrained to drive back to 
his place of residence in Paris. 


There is the greatest living poet of France, again, M. 
Victor Hugo, what does he do, as hinted in my last? 
Why, upon the morrow of a series of appalling calamities 
to his country, he disgraces it himself, and the literature of 
which his genius, when at its best, certainly qualifies him 
to be one of its brightest ornaments, by a series of inco- 
herent and raving vituperations, the malignity of which is 
hardly less than criminal in its rabid intensity. 


Another writer, vaunted by his admirers as one of the 
most eminent historians of the age, M. Michelet to wit, 
vies even with the author of “ L’Armée Terrible ” in the 
ignoble hatred poisoning nearly every page of his 
‘* Historie du XIlXe Siécle.” In it, with detestable mean- 
ness he pours forth the mephitic vapour of his scorn— 
upon what, think you? Upon what certainly in this 
dixneuvieme siecle lifted France at the beginning of it to 
the very pinnacle of glory, and in the middle of the 
century secured to it twenty years of order, splendour, and 
prosperity. Meaning, as a matter of course, Casarism, 
Napoleonism, Bonapartism, however you may like to term 
it. The origin of the Bonapartes, as described in this last 
work of M. Michelet, is nothing less than a deliberate and 
dastardly misrepresentation. Magnanimity appears to be 
a virtue understood now not inthe least by the French 
poets, the French historians, and the French Statesmen 
en pouvoir at Paris and Versailles. 


I gladly turn from publications and incidents, like those 
just now referred to, filled with frightful personalities to 
works of a more serene and abstract character. One of 
the Professors of the College of France, Michel Bréal, has 
lately brought out an able treatise, some well-timed Words 
on Public Instruction. Collected together in book shape 
from the columns of the Temps, in which they originally 
appeared piecemeal, the Recollections and Recitals of the 
Invasion, have now been issued from the press in a revised 
form by M. Ludovic Halévy. 


Under the direction of M. Charles de Lacombe, the 
Speeches of the greatest of all the forensic orators of 
France, the incomparable Berryer, are, I am glad to see, 
preparing for publication. M. de Lacombe, it may be 
remembered, was the one selected by Berryer himself as 
his biographer. 

A curiously apropos work recently given to the world 
here by the Levy Freres is ‘*Le Drame de Vésuve,” 
penned by Beulé, of the Institute. The history of the 
great burning mountain of Southern Italy, oddly enough, 
has been resplendently advertised by the glare of the 
greatest of all modern eruptions from the more or less 
constantly agitated volcano. The leading incidents of the 
drama here unfolded have their place alternately at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. 


What is called the definitive edition of the ‘‘ Emaux and 
Camées,” of Theophile Gautier, is now being welcomed 
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heartily as the latest outcome of the popular library of 


Charpentier. Several new pieces are included in this most 
charming collection of the fugitive pieces of the graceful 
and refined lyrist of the France of the present gene- 
ration. 


It certainly reads to me like the bitterest irony, the 
announcement made, by way of justification, we may 
presume, upon the morrow of M. Camille Rousset’s intro- 
duction into the Academy, acquainting the outer public 
with the fact that the new immortal is the author of the 
*‘ Vie de Louvois ” and of the introduction to the “ Corre- 
spondence of Louis Quinze.” Fancy under similar circum- 
stances explaining to the English multitude that Mr. 
Carlyle wrote ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” or that Lord Lytton was 
the dramatist of Money and the epic poet of “King 
Arthur.” 


Another novel has now been produced by M. Octave 
Feuillet, under the title of ‘“‘Julia de Trécceur.” It is of a 
purely domestic character. 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences recently 
elected two foreign members of note—M. Quételet, of 
Belgium, and Earl Stanhope. 


One is almost tempted to say that Mr. and Mrs. Harris 
have latterly shared between them the honours of dramatic 
novelty in Paris. For at the Ambigu-Comique, M. William 
Harris has drawn crowds together to witness the five act 
drama in eight tableaux of Le Roi des Ecoles. While at 
the Théatre Cluny Le Presbytére surely owes its authorship 
to no other than Mrs. Harris, if we are to believe the 
description of her which is given thus officially, it might 
almost be said, at any rate, authoritatively—she being 
spoken of on her own title-page as “ une dame inconnue 
qui n’a pas dit sor nom, et qu’on n’a jamais vue.” A 
minor novelty, by the way, was lately produced at the little 
theatre of the Tertullia in the Rue Rochechouart, in the 
shape of an opérette-bouffe, called fe Veux Mon Peignoir, 
the words by M. Mancel, the music by M. Lacéme. 


Among the artstic restorations now going on in Paris, 
let me mention that of the Column of July, sadly disfigured 
and pock-marked, as one may say, in many parts by rifle 
bullets and canon balls. The veritable original bronze 
statue of the great Napoleon, formerly surmounting the 
Column of the Grand Army in the Place Vendéme, is still, 
I am glad to say, in perfect preservation, having been 
submerged in the Seine for safety’s sake during the horrors 
of the siege and of the Commune. Who knows that but 
one of these happier days of the future it may be restored 
to its former elevation, when another grand spiral column 
of bronze shall have been constructed. Not, let us hope, 
however, to be again subverted by another lawless horde of 
iconoclasts. 


A beautiful edition of the memoirs of Cardinal de Retz 
has been issued in two volumes by Hachette. An edition 
de luxe, in four volumes, has appeared of the life of Carnot, 
by his son. A fitting time surely for the publication of so 
impressive a record of the career and achievements of the 
Organiser of Victory. Garnier Pagés’ History of the 
Revolution of 1848 may be looked upon at last as really 
completed. Another publication, in eight volumes, of a 
far more comprehensive character, wonderfully compacted 
together within so small a compass, is the popular edition, 
edited by Georges Avenel, of the ‘“‘CEuvres Completes de 
Voltaire,” purchaseable literally for one sovereign. Made- 
moiselle Nélie Jaquemart’s portrait of M. Thiers in the 





Salon almost amounts to lézé majesté, it is so ludicrously 
like the great little President. Dressed in a chocolate 
coloured redingote, the chief of the State, as represented 
in this effigy, is profanely spoken of by the lounging jokers 
of the boulevards as le vieux chocolatier. 


One of the greatest notabilities among the masters of 
the curative art in Europe is, I grieve to learn, labouring 
under what he himself regards as an incurable malady, | 
allude to the world-famous Dr. Nélaton, who is suffering 
from a tumour in the stomach. 


As the seventh volume of an admirable new edition of 
Racine, now being issued from the press by Hachette, 
under the direction of M. Paul Mesnard, we have com. 
pacted together in one tome the whole of the great 
dramatist’s correspondence. 


Embellished with sixteen portraits, ‘‘The Princes of 
Orleans,” by Charles Yriarte, seeks, vainly as I reckon, to 
extend the pepularity of the younger branch of the Bourbon 
dynasty. 

It is interesting to note so soon after the hideous crash 
and clangour of the Commune that, in the Salon de Paris 
of 1872, as many as 1,536 paintings and drawings, with 
334 pieces of sculpture, are now exhibited. 


KL 


NEW MUSIC. 





Song. “Only for Thee,” Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Published by the 
Composer.) A smooth singable melody, with an effective accom- 
paniment, built on a simple, but telling figure. 


Ballad. ‘* Foy will Come To-morrow,” Fames F. Monk. (Cramer, 
Wood, and Co.) Has a broad, singable tune. Its effect is marred 
once or twice by want of a better planned rhythm; witness the 
final cadence. 


Song. “I'll Come Back to Thee,” Dr. ohn D’Esté. (Published 
by the Composer.) The melody has a good deal of grace and 
elegance, if not originality in it. 

Song. ‘To Music,” Fames ¥. Monk. (Weippert and Co.) The 
subject is happy and fanciful, and the treatment effective and 
simple. 

The Song of the Captive Hebrew. Dr. Fohn D’Esté. (Novello 
and Co.) On the whole, an effective setting of Byron’s verses, 
having in one or two points a picturesque touch or two. 


Canzone. “Il vaggio dell’'amore,” Dr. Fohn D'Esté, (Published 
by the Composer.) Aftera short recitative of the orthodox style, 
follows a tuneful and graceful aria. 


“ Danse des Elfes.” Valse par F. A. Reissiger. (S. Clarke.) A 
neatly-written and elegant little piano piece, which, though by 
no means difficult, furnishes some useful practice in touch and 
expression. 

Song. “ The Heart's Fond Hope,” Dr. John D’Esté. (Published 
by the Composer.) The melody moves boldly, though it is not 
very new in detail. The cadence of the Symphonies is over 
loaded, and might be improved. 

Song. “ The Clang of War,” Dr. John D’Esté. (Published by 
the Composer.) The best sentence in this spirited, though some- 
what commonplace song, is the effective unison passage at the 
close of the symphonies. 

Triumphal March, James }. Monk. (Augener and Co.) Has 
some very effective and characteristic passages, which lend an 
Eastern tone to the whole. The march is constructed in the 
orthodox form, and ends with an energetic codd. 

Song. ‘The Irish Emigrant’s Lament,” Dr. John D'Este. (Pub- 
lished by the Composer’ A good imitation cf national style, 
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yd an effective tune to boot, supported by a simple accom- 
paniment. 

National Song. “* The Banner of the Brave,’ Dr. Fohn D’Esté. 
fPublished.by the Composer.) Not very remarkable in any way. 
The bass of third bar of the recitative should have been B flat, 
and the last chords of the recitative and first verse of the song 
have, by printers’ error, F instead of E flat for the upper note. 


Polka. ‘*The Dawn of Day,” G. W. Amos. (S. Clark.) A 
yell-marked polka, with, by way of novelty, a trio in B flat, 
following the polka in G, the last cadence of the trio ending in D 
the original dominant, thus cleverly preparing the way for the 
return of the first theme. The piece is adorned by an effective 
illustration of the dawn of day. 

Song. ‘“*A Voi Cheldi” (Oh! ye Kelds), Dr. D’Esté. (Novello, 
Ewer, and Co, There is both character and sentiment in this 
song. 

Romance Poétique. Par Ffames T.Monk. (Ashdown and Parry). 
Is really an effective pianoforte piece, and contains several good 
points, as the announcement of the initial phrase in unison by 
way of introductian, and the by the use of the theme as the bass, 
once or twice. 

Song. ‘* Kiss Me, and I'll goto Sleep.” C.A. White: (S. Clark). 
Afair specimen of the sentimental ballad, adapted for coloured 
rinstrels, and ending with the inevitable chorus, 


Ballad. ‘Tried and True.” aang D, Monk. (Ashdown and 
Parry.) Is somewhat novel in form, as its sentences are inter- 
spersed with short symphonies. It is set inthe minor mode, too, 
md has both character and expression, notwithstanding its 
looseness of construction. 


Scena. ‘The Street Arab.” Fames D. Monk. (Hutchings and 
Romer.) Some of the passages are striking, as the staccato 
unison accompaniment and the treatment of the last verse with 
its harp figure in the accompaniment. The whole has, perhaps, 
from the character of the words as well as from the style of the 
music of the music, a touch of that tawdry tragedy which once 
owned Henry Russell as its exponent in chief. 


Classical Extracts, W. Smallwood. (B. Williams.) Nos. 2, 3, 
4,5, 6, 7, 8,9, and ro of these useful and well-considered piano- 
forte arrangements are now before us, their respective contents 
being Adagio Haydn’s 1st Symphony, Gloria Haydn’s 1st Mass, 
Mendelssohn’s Dueut, ‘‘ May Bells,” Gloria Mozart’s 1st Mass, 
“Quoniam Tu Solus,” Mozart’s 12th Mass,"Adagio and Allegro 
Haydn’s 3rd Symphony, “ He shall feed His flock,” Handel's 
Messiah, and “*“O Ruddier than the Cherry,” Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea. Mr. Smallwood has done his work in a very musician- 
like manner, the composer’s orchestration in each case being 
carefully and cleverly reproduced on the piano keys, in a clear 
and effective style. The music, too, is judiciously fingered, and 
org printed. These pieces teachers will indeed find 
useful. 


SS 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 





PERHAPS no more curious instance of vested rights could be 
shown than that attempted to be set up in the English musical 
world by the combined influence of a section of the critics and 
concert givers. Professor Ella, as Director of that stable and 
valuable institution—the Musical Union—has inculcated the 
principles of free trade in the artistic musical world, and opened 
tous the rich mine of continental art; in two words, he is the 
Cobden of music. This, the twenty-eighth season of the Musical 
Union, has, in accordance with Professor Ella’s tatics, intro- 
duced already to us at least one work of merit, and several 
artists of first rate calibre. At the first matinée, M. Maurin, the 
Parisian violin, appeared, with Herr Carl Reinecke as pianist. 

The programme included a masterly trio for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello by the last-named virtuoso. M. Maurin is a 
severely conscientious player: his style of playing, though 
Pointed and expressive, being entirely free from exaggeration of 
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tone or manner. That most promising pianist, Signor Rendano, 
of Naples, made his débiét in Schumann's now popular quintett in 
E flat, Op. 44. His ‘conception of the vigorous allegro, the 
half-military, half-monkish slow movement (which might have 
served as the musical portrait of an old Knight Templar), and 
the brilliant scherzo was broad and masterly, and his solo play- 
ing further advanced his credit as a first-class artist, with well- 
trained mind and fingers. At the third matinée, M. Alphonse 
Duvernoy, the young Parisian pianist, was introduced. He is 
the son of one of the Professors at the French Academy, and 
has had therefore the advantage of a sound education and 
thorough practical training. His reading of Mendelsséhn’s 
great trioin C minor was characterised by great intelligence, 
variety, truthfulness, and considerable fire. The violin and 
violincello parts were sustained in a finished manner by MM. 
Maurin and Lasserre. The quartett playing of the two last-named 
artists, aided by MM. Wiener and Waefelghem, has been of the 
very best, all the works produced having been evidently prepared 
by patient rehearsal. At the matinée under notice, Beethoven’s 
superb quartett for strings No. 7 in F, Op. 59, and Haydn’s 
quartett No. 79 were both given with admirable finish and 
character. Mozart’s quintett in G minor opened the fourth 
matinée. It was finely played under the leading bow of Maurin, 
whose expressive playing and finished execution told well in the 
adagio. Hummel’s pianoforte quintett, in E flat minor, re-intro- 
duced Signor Rendano, who proved himself, in touch, tone, and 
style, a most artistic exponent of this effective work. The highly 
gifted and splendidly trained pianist repeated Mendelsséhn’s 
caprice in F sharp minor, in which his magnificent equality of 
touch and rapidity of finger produced so marked a sensation upon 
his previous appearance. Beethoven’s quintett for stringed 
instruments, and three or four short piano solos completed the 
programme. 





LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





A new edition of that useful book, “The Men of the Time,” 
will shortly be issued by Messrs. Routledge and Co. 


A very interesting book may shortly be expected, on the Rise 
and Progress of what was known as the Young England Party. 
It will appear as a life of Lord John Manners, and will be mt 
lished by Mr. Tweedie, of the Strand. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold is one of the directors of the National 
Printing and Publishing Company. In addition to the printing 
and publishing business of a general character, the company 
aims to continue the work so successfully commenced by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

An Irish priest, the Rev. J. O. Hanlon is at work on “ The 
Lives of the Irish Saints.” Already his list comprises over three 
thousand names. 

Mr. Miall’s dis-establishment labours seem to be beneficial to 
himself. The Nonconformist has increased its circulation by five 
hundred since the commencement of the year. 

A square in Chelsea is named Carlyle Square in honour of the 
philosopher and historian. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin announce a series of Tales 
on the Parables, by Isa Craig-Knox, consisting of stories of 
modern life, illustrating the parables of the New Testiment. 

Authors little know how severe are the’ criticisms of the 
readers of the Press. One of them last week showed the writer 
a copy of a work by one of the most successful of our second-rate 
writers. There was not a pagein which there were not mistakes 
in grammar or quotation. 

A book of Village School Songs, collected by Miss A. C. Wick- 
han, intended for the use of national and other schools, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


One of the authors—the Rev. James Everett—of the Wesleyan 
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copies were sold. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have in the press a work 
on Colour, by Professor Church, to be illustrated with coloured 
designs and numerous diagrams. 


At the next meeting of the Victoria Discussion Society on 
Monday, June 3rd, the subject will be, “ Domestic Service; its 
Abuses and their Remedies.” 


Mr. Frank Trollope’s new novel of ‘“‘ The Gladstones” is said 
to be a great success. Its publication has been delayed in con- 
sequence of the demand for it from the circulating libraries. We 
hear that it deals very powerfully with that vexed question of our 
time—that of strikes—and in other ways touches on topics of 
universal interest. 


A Technical Handbook on the Arms and Ammunition of the 
British Army, by Captain V. D.*Majendie, R.A., will shortly be 
issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


An enthusiastic admirer of Thomas Carlyle has collected as 
many of his letters as he could find in a small volume, printed for 
private circulation. It is to be hoped that the public may be 
permitted to reap the fruit of his industry. — 


People interested in courts will do well to look at “* No Father- 
land,” the new historical tale founded on fact just published by 
Mr. Samuel Tinsley. The Crown Prince of Prussia and the Em- 
peror of Russia are two of the dramatis persone, but dimly con- 
cealed. 

We understand that Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S., is 
engaged in revising M. Louis Figuier’s “ Insect World,” a new 
edition of which will shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 


Messrs. Tinsley, of Catherine Street, announce some exceed- 
ingly interesting books. “ Planché’s Memoirs of his Time,” 
reprinted from the magazine, will be ready June the 1st. “ Un- 
explored Syria,” by Captains Burton and Tyrwhitt Drake, will 
appear soon. ‘“ Dumas’ Life” will shortly issue from the press, 
and Mr. Ewell, of the Record Office, author of ‘‘ The Crown and 
its Advisers,” is preparing for publication by the same firm a 
life of Algernon Sydney, in two volumes, which may be expected 
to throw much fresh light on the Rye House Plot. 


In the International Exhibition the lounger will be struck with 
the extent and variety of newspaper literature. The Americans, 
of course, make a tremendous show. 


Some of the foreign exhibitors, it strikes us, are a little defec- 
tive in their English. For instance, from the Hague comes an 
important acoustic invention called the “Kiosk Hollandice.” 
The describer tells us, ‘‘ The structure of the orchesters, like that 
of the music tempels, is made according to an entirely new mode 
of construction, and depends the result totally on an exact 
division of the capacity, the addition of the materials, &c. Being 
this mode of construction whole unknown till now in foreign 
countries, the utmost attention is to be paid too it because it is 
very difficult to conceive the least idea of its surprising effect.” 
This may be very good Dutch; certainly it is very indifferent 
English. 

The good people of Worcester have refused to put in operation 
the Free Libraries’ Act in that town on account of the exnense. 

Miss Braddon, the far-famed novelist, has a beautiful collection 
of gems now being exhibited in the jewellery department of the 
International Exhibition. 


It isa pity that Geography does not meet with more acceptance 
amongst the gentlemen of the Press. Under the head of Belgium 


the Daily Telegraph recently published a report dated from the 
Hague with reference to a debate held there on the Government 


financial scheme. 

There has been no little disturbance in the publishing trade. 
In consequence of the high price of paper the publishers of cheap 
serials attempted to put a stop to the usual custom of giving 
thirteen to the dozen. The attempt was resisted by the trade, 











who now get their thirteen as before; but the difficulty is not yet 
over, and we hear the retailers of cheap literature are very sore 


An appeal has been made to the public on behalf of the resto- 
ration of the Church of Hucknall Torkard, in which Lord Byron 
was buried. 


Mr. Thomas Wharton, of Prescott Longfield, Kent, in his Soth 
year, has nothing but the workhouse to look to. Forty years ago 
he published a volume of poems. As poet, overseer, and parish 
clerk, his friends think that he has a claim on the public, and are 
seeking contributions on his behalf. 


A curiosity in the newspaper line has reached us. We have 
received the first number of the Negro, a paper appearing on the 
first and third Wednesdays in each month, at Free Town, Sierra 
Leone. It has been called the Negro, it says, “if explanation 
be necessary, because it is intended to represent the interests 
of that peculiar type of humanity known as the negro with all 
its affiliated and collateral branches, whether on this continent 
or elsewhere.” It is a respectable paper, and we trust it may 
succeed. 


According to the American Booksellers’ Guide, “* Paul of Tarsus” 
and “‘ Ecce Homo” are so much alike that it is impossible to be- 
lieve that they are not by the same author. 


The high price at which Malthus’ “ Theory of Population” has 
been selling—as much as fifteen shillings having been given for 
second-hand copies—has induced Messrs. Reeves and Turner, of 
the Strand, to republish it, from the last author's edition, in a 
handsome and unusually readable volume. 


J. Sabin and Sons, American publishers, solicit subscriptions 
for a dictionary of the anonytnous and pseudonymous litera- 
ture of Great Britain, including the works of foreigners, translated 
into the English language by the late Samuel Halkett. 


Charles Sutton, for several years warden of the Tombs prison, 
New York, will soon publish a history of that famous institution. 


What Next ? is the name of a new Chicago monthly periodical 
for boys and girls. 


The Canada Bookseller has been consolidated with the Canadian 
Monthly, edited by Goldwin Smith. 


The celebrated American statesman, Mr. Seward, is writing an 
account of his journey round the world. It will shortly appear 
ina large and handsome volume, with a profusion of illustrations 
taken from pictures and photographs gathered in the course of 
his travels. 


In the English reprint of “Eliana,” edited by J. L. Babson, 
and published in Boston in 1869, the American editor’s name 
was entirely suppressed, and some bungling alterations were 
made with his notes. An American literary journal writes:— 
We think it due to the admirers of Charles Lamb in this country 
as well as in England that this fact should be made known, and 
that one who has given so much painstaking labour as Mr. Bab- 
son to complete and perfect the work of Gentle Elia should have 
the honour which his undertaking deserves.” 


The second volume of Cullen Bryant's “‘ Homer's Odyssey” has 
just appeared. 


They make a good deal of fun of Horace Greeley in the land 
for the Presidency of which he is a candidate. The American 
News Company have just published a pamphlet entitled, “ What 
I knew of Farming, by Horace Greeley, by Joseph Rule, designer 
of illustrations to the Heathen Chinese.” It claims to be one of 
the most comical satires which have yet appeared in a pamphlet 
form. The illustrations give, we are told, full expression to the 
popular view of Mr. Greeley’s simplicity and utter ignorance of 
the farmers’ profession. The frontispiece exhibits him in great 
simplicity of dress and general appearance, overlooking a rural 
swain who is cutting down strawberries as high as his head and 
as large as a bushel basket with an axe. 


There is a poor look-out for our cheap publishers. The Ways 
and Means Committee of America have agreed to make the tariff 
on newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, unbound, six cents. 
per pound, and on all other printed matter, bound or in sheets, 
12} cents. per pound, ° 
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(ON rarer pean iene 


THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

Cassell’s Family Continental Hand-Book: A Guide to the Health 
Resorts of the Continent. By the Rev. F. E. C. Moran, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 

The Insect World. By Louis Figuier. Revised and Corrected by P. 
Martin Duncan, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in King’s College, 
London. Extra crown 8vo. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer. 
2vols. 

Thirty years in the Harem; or, Life in Turkey. 
Mehemet Pasha. Demy 8vo. 

Broken Toys. By Mrs. Steele. 


Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 

Correspondence and Conversations of Alexis de Tocqueville with 
Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by Mrs. Simpson. 2 
vols. large post 8vo. 

An Essay on the Culture of the Observing Powers of Children, espe- 
tially in connection with the Study of Botany. By Eliza A. Youmans, 
of New York. Edited by Joseph Payne. Crown 8vo. 

Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford Palgrave. 2 
vols., crown 8vo., extra cloth, gilt top. 

Septimius: a Romance. By the late Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
post 8vo., extra cloth, gilt top. 

The Operations of the German Armies in France, from Sedan to the 
End of the War of 1870-71. From the Journals of the Head-Quarters 
Staff. By Major William Blumé. Translated by E. M. Jones, Major 
zoth Foot. Demy 8vo., with Map and Appendix. 

Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-71. By A. v. Boguslaw- 
ski, Captain and Company Chief in the 3rd Infantry Regiment. Trans- 
lated by Colonel Lumley Graham, late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. 
Demy 8vo. 


By John Furley. 
By Madame Kibrizli 


3 vols. Second Edition. 


Large 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 

The Japanese in America. By Charles Lanmaa, American Secretary, 
Japanese Legation, Washington. Post 8vo. 

A Systematic View of the Science of Jurisprudence. By Sheldon 
Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, Trinity College London. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 

Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. Fields. Comprising Reminis- 
cences and Letters of Famous Authors—of Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Miss Mitford, Wordsworth, and others. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. 

Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada: an entirely New and Original 
Work. By Clarence King. 1 vol., post 8vo. cloth. Second Edition. 

A Daughter of Heth. By William Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 
Edition. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

A Treatise on the Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain 
and Foreign Countries, arranged according to their Geological Distri- 
bution and Mineral Characters. . With Illustrations. By Edward Hull, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

Goethe and Mendelsséhn. 1821—1831. From the German of Dr. 
Karl Mendelsséhn, Son of the Composer, by M. E. von Glehn. With 
two new and original Portraits, Fac-similes, and Appendix of Twenty 
Letters hitherto unpublished. Crown 8vo. 

Essays on Eastern Questions. By W. G. Palgrave, Author of “A 
Journey Through Central and Eastern Arabia.” 

Ciceronis Academica. With Commentary by J. S. Reid, M.L., Fellow 
and Assistant-Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Christina North. By E. Archer. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

A Slip in the Fens: a Novel. 

Marjory: a Novel. By Milly Deane. 


Mr. Murray. 


Sir Francis Head’s Sketch of the Life and Death of Sir John Bur- 
foyne, Post 8vo, 








New Work on Turning; comprising Elliptical and other Figures cut 
on the Lathe without the Use of any Ornamental Chuck. By H. W. 
Elphinstone. With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Historical Memorials of the Royal Palace and Chapel of the Savoy. 
By the late J. G. Lockhart, Sometime Auditor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Edited by Rev. Henry White. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Julian Fane. A Memoir. By Robert Bulwer Lytton. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 

Memorials of the Dead. Being a Selection of Epitaphs for General 
Use and Study. By F. and M. A. Palliser. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 

History of the Christian Church. By James C. Robertson, M.A., 
Canon of Canterbury, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s 
College, London. Vol. IV.—From the death of Boniface VIII. to the 
end of the Fifth Council of the Lateran. 1303—1517. 8vo. 

The Works of Alexander Pope. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Rev. Whitwell Elwin. Vol. VIII.—Forming the Third 
Volume of The Correspondence. With Portrait. 8vo. 

An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical. 
Compiled under the superintendence of William Smith, D.C.L., and 
Mr. George Grove. To be published quarterly, in folio. 

The Student’s History of Europe During the Middle Ages. The 
Student’s Constitutional History of England. By Henry Hallam, 
LL.D. New and Revised Editions. Incorporating the Author's 
Latest Notes and Corrections. Edited by Wm. Smith, D.C.L.and LL.D. 
2 vols., post 8vo. 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and Biography, from the times 
of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. By Various Authors. 
Edited hy Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo. 

Little Arthur's History of Rome. With Illustrations. 16mo. Uniform 
with “ Little Arthur’s England.” 

A Medizval Latin-English Dictionary. Based on the Great Work of 
Ducange. Translated and Edited, with many Additions and Correc- 
tions, by E. A. Dayman, B.D. Small 4to. 


The Publishing Company, Limited, London. 


Treasures Lost and Found: a Story of Life in Tasmania. 
Tasmanian Lady. 


By a 


Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


Lord Bantam. By Edward Jenkins. Fifth Edition. 1 vol., cr. 8vo. 


Messrs. Warne and Co. 
Women of the Last Days of Old France. By the Author of “On 
the Edge of the Storm,” ‘Mademoiselle Mori.” Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 





Notice.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of Lord 
Macau.ay or Lord DALuina, with a Memoir. 


ae eee eee 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com- 
munications may be addressed to him at the Illustrated Review Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, six months, 4s., one year, 8s., post 
free. Single copies, threepence. 

Covers for binding Volumes I. and II. of the Illustrated Review may 
be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I, and II. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the Illustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston and Sons, or 
through any bookseller or newsagent, 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


HE DIAMOND WEDDING: 


A Doric Story; and other Poems. 
By Mrs. NEWTON CROSSLAND, 
Author of ‘“‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Memorable Women,” “ Mrs. Blake,” &c. 








Handsomely bound, fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


SALMS OF LIFE; 


A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems, 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


With a Preface by the REV. R. H. Baynes, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry. 





Re-issue in 5 vols., crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 
HE LADY OF THE MANOR; 
A Series of 


Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes 
of Society. 


By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Author of “ Little Henry and his Bearer,” “ Little Woodman,” &c. 





Crown 8vo., cloth 2s. 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
, — WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING, 
New and revised Edition, just ready, 


Being the FIVE HUNDRED AND FOURTH THOUSAND of this deservedly 
popular book. 





Demy 8vo., sewed, Price One Shilling. 
DAY WITH LORD LYTTON. 
Being No. 3 of 
*“ THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.” 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. With a fac-simile page of MS. of “ King Arthur.” 

No.1. A DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 

No. 2. A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

No. 4. A DAY WITH DISRAELI. 





IGHTEENPENNY GIFT-BOOKS; 
In new style binding. Each 18mo., cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. 


1—DISPLAY. A Tale by Jane Taylor. 

2.--GOOD CHILD’S GIFT BOOK. By Dr. Jabez Burns. 
3.—FLORENCE MURRAY. A Tale. 

4.—JULIANA OAKLEY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

5.—ORPHAN’S INHERITANCE (The). A Tale. 

6.—THE KNEVETS. A Tale by Emily Taylor. 

7.—SCRIPTURE PROVERBS FOR THE YOUNG. By Ingram Cobbin. 
8.—PRESENT TO A YOUNG SERVANT. By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 





The Illustrated Review. 


CHLORALUM. 
ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 

THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC, 
HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT, 


In large quantities by contract, 
duced prices. 





THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY. 
1, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.c. 


Now ready, price 1s., with two beautiful helio. 
type illustrations, 


ST. JAMES’ MAGAZINE. 


CoNTENTS FOR JUNE, 1872. 


A United Empire. 
The Adventures of Three Englishmen and Three 
Russians in South Africa. With four Illus. 











trations. Chapter I.—On the Banks of the 
Orange River, Chapter II.—Official Presen- 
tations. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 
of ‘The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chaps. 
39> 40, 41, 42; 43, 44- 

A Raid and a Ride in Canada. With Illus. 
tration, 

Voices from the Street. No. II. The Rich 
Man’s Christmas. By R. G. L. 

The Shakers. By Catherine C. Hopley. 

A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John 
Bowring. No. IV. 
Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author of 
‘*My Daughter Elinor,” “Miss Van Kort- 


land,” &c. With Illustration. Chapter 5. 
Running Away. (Copyright secured in Ame- 
rica.) 


Russian Folklore. 

The World-old Story. By Rea. 

Under the Red Cross. General Remarks. By 
the Authoresses of ‘‘Our Adventures in the 
War.” Chap. VII. 

Obituary of the Month. 


HE HOLIDAY ANNUAL of the ST. 
JAMES’ MAGAZINE will be issued 
early in June, and will consist of a number of 
light and amusing stories and other articles 
specially written by eminent authors selected 
for the work. Illustrated with numerous en 
gravings and heliotype prints, forming a very 
handsome volume, and attractive alike to the 
tourist and general reader. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 








H OLLowsax OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
EVERY DAY WANT.—Skin diseases, blotches, 
and unseemly eruptions which prevail frequently and 
annoy much, can be removed with facility by this cleans- 
ing and cooling ointment, the salutary properties of 
which over all cutaneous affections have been long and 
indubitably established. Moderate doses of Holloway's 
Pills should be taken while the outward ailment is being 
treated with this ointment; they will depurate the blood, 
and free it from every taint that may induce a relapse, 
deteriorate the general health, or otherwise act inju- 
riously. By promoting digestion, and by purifying the 
circulation, Holloway’s Pills ever help to eradicate the 
many rashes and spots, always mortifying evidences of 
infirm stomachs, and frequently the heralds of serious 
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illnesses and mortal maladies. 
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